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Chicago Tribune 


A step ahead of the times. 


The Ring of Truth 
Wh 


\ 


Memorializes 


James S. Copley 


(1916-1973) 


“The newspaper is a bulwark against regimented thinking. One 
of its duties is to enhance the integrity of the individual, which is the 
core of American greatness. Each city in which we publish is a city 
of distinctive personality. Each newspaper must be a distinctive 
newspaper reflecting the life of each hometown. No one can 
think for the American people. We believe it is our responsibility 
to ring out the truth loud and clear, and to stimulate thought 
at the close personal level of the individual and the community.” 


His Creed 
Continues to Guide 


Copley Newspapers 
in Serving Illinois 
and California 


Harris 2200 - the electronic ad maker. 


You know the problem. You can’t be sure the type 
really fits a layout until after typesetting and paste- 
up. 

The new Harris 2200 Video Layout System changes 
all that. You can lay out, mark-up, correct, justify, 
hyphenate, and copy fit in one controlled step on the 
Harris 2200 video screen. Typesetting codes are gener- 
ated automatically. The phototypesetter then com- 
poses the complete ad. All text is set in place—no 
costly paste-up, re-setting, or re-keyboarding. 

Starting with unmarked ad copy, you create an 
electronic image of the ad by positioning copy ele- 


ments on the video screen. Point size, spacing, hy- 
phenation—all characteristics of the ad are on the 
screen and can be changed as necessary to fit the 
desired layout. 

Combined with a Fototronic TxT equipped with a 
continuous photographic paper processor/ dryer unit, 
the Harris 2200 gives you a completely automated 
typesetting system. 

Find out more about the electronic ad maker by 
writing Harris-Intertype Corporation, Intertype Divi- 
sion, 215 U.S. Highway 22, Watchung, New Jersey 
07060. 


HARRIS 
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Communications and 
Information Handling 


Imagination Built it... 
And Keeps it 
Growing... 


Imagination, indeed, has been the key 
word in our growth, from the far-sighted 
inventiveness of the founders and their 
first circle and border service of a quarter 
of a century ago to the complete 
“Professional Space Selling System” of 
today. Imagination, too, is the key to 
outstanding supplements like the Kwikee 
Food Cut System, Kwikee 3-D Product 
Cut System, and the Kwikee Auto Cut 
System. Dealer Ad-Planners for companies 
like Lawn-Boy, International Harvester, 
Sunbeam, Valspar, Andersen Windowalls, 
Autolite, New Holland, Jacobsen, and 
others which have also played a part in the 
total expanding Multi-Ad program. 


DEPARTMENTALIZED 
FOR MORE CONVENIENT SERVICE 


MULTI-AD TELEPHONE DIRECTORY... 


AD-BUILDER 


309-692-1530 
KWIKEE AUTO CUT SYSTEM .. 309-692-1532 
DEALER AD-PLANNERS 309-692-1532 
KWIKEE FOOD CUT SYSTEM .. 309-692-1531 
KWIKEE 3-D PRODUCT SYSTEM 309-692-1531 


MULTI-AD SERVICES 309-692-1533 


LTI-AD SERVICES 


ADDRESS ...P.0. BOX 806... 
PEORIA, ILL., 61601 ...OR 
1720 W. DETWEILLER DR. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 61614 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 
15—Associated Press Managing Editors New Technology Day, Contempor- 
ary Resort Hotel, Walt Disney World, Orlando, Fla. 
16-20—Associated Press Managing Editors Annual meeting, Contemporary 
Resort Hotel, Walt Disney World, Orlando, Fla. 


16-18—Picture Editing and Graphics for Visual Impact Seminar, New 
Jersey Press Association, Rutgers University Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, New Brunswick. 

25-December 7—API City Editors Seminar (for newspapers over 75,000 
circulation). Columbia University. 


DECEMBER 


4—Association of National Advertisers Media Workshop, Hotel Plaza, New 
York. 


JANUARY 1974 


4-5—Virginia Press Association, Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 

6-9—National Retail Merchants Association's 63rd annual convention, New 
York Hilton, New York City. 

6-18—AP! Editorial Page Editors and Writers Seminar, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N.Y. 

9-11—Newspaper Color Seminar, Graphic Arts Research Center, Rochester 
Institute of Technology, Rochester, N.Y. 

10-12—Arizona Newspaper Association Inc., Safari Hotel, Scottsdale. 

14-1&—Northeast Classified Advertising Managers Association, Sheraton 
Boston, Boston, Mass. 

17-20—New England Press Association annual winter convention, Sheraton- 
Boston Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

19-22—Great Lakes Newspaper Mechanical Conference, Royal York, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

24-26—Tennessee Press Association convention and Press Institute, Hotel 
Sheraton, Nashville, Tenn. 

24-26—Texas Press Association, Villa Capri, Austin, Texas. 

25-26—New England Daily Newspaper Association, regular membership 
meeting, Marriott Motor Hotel, Newton, Mass. 


27-30—International Newspaper Advertising Executives annual meeting, 
Hyatt-Regency, Houston, Tex. 


FEBRUARY 

8-10—Michigan Women's Press Club, Sheraton Motor Inn, Flint, Mich. 

8-10—Northwest Daily Press Association, 55th annual convention, Shera- 
ton-Ritz Hotel, Minneapolis. 

3-15—API Circulation Managers Seminar, Columbia University, N.Y. 

13-16—California Newspaper Publishers’ Association Convention, Century 
Plaza Hotel, Century City, Calif. 

17-March I—API Publishers, Editors, and Chief News Executives Seminar 
(for newspapers under 50,000), Columbia Univ., N.Y. 

17-19—Texas Daily Newspaper Association annual meeting, Houston Oaks 
Hotel, Houston. 

24-March I—Police-Press Relations Seminar, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, San Francisco, California. 

28-March 2—New England Association of Circulation Managers annual 
conference, Marriott, Boston, Mass. 


MARCH 

1-3—Maryland-Delaware-DC Press Association annual Winter Convention, 
Sheraton-Baltimore Inn, Baltimore, Md. 

2-5—Inland Daily Press Association Spring Meeting, Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver. 

14-16—Pennsylvania Society of Newspaper Editors Seminar, Sheraton-Har- 
risburg Inn, Harrisburg, Pa. 

17-19—Central States Circulation Managers’ Association, Spring Conven- 
tion, Galt House, Louisville, Ky. 

21-23—Maryland-Delaware-DC Press Association Advertising Short Course, 
Donaldson Brown Center, Port Deposit, Md. 

22-23—Hoosier State Press Association Convention, Atkinson Hotel, In- 
dianapolis. : 

28-30—PNPA—lInterstate Advertising Managers Association Display Adver- 
tising Conference, Host Inn Harrisburg, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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By Roger Feelgood, M.D. 


Dear Dr. Feelgood — I am 
getting ready to leave on a 
trip for Africa. What are the 
best ways that I can protect 
myself from some of the rare 
as well as common diseases 
that I may be exposed to dur- 
ing the course of my travels? 


Dear Reader — One of the 
most valuable methods of 
preventing disease is immuni- 
zation. In order to immunize a 
person against a particular 
illness caused by germs or 
viruses, a vaccine made from 
those germs or viruses is 
used. 


The vaccine usually con- 


DR. ROGER FEELGOOD 
Even bad germs 
can do good 


system of the human body so 
that the person will develop 
his or her own immunity to 
the disease. : 


In the modern world, where 
jet travel has made it possible 
for people to be on one side of 
the globe on one day and on 
the other side of it on the 
next, even a minor outbreak 
of a dread disease in one area 
can, if adequate precautions 
are not taken, become a 
worldwide problem in short 
order. 


For this reason, immuniza- 
tion against such diseases as 
cholera and smallpox should 
still be administered to many 
travelers, in the opinion of a 


% 


By Lawrence Lamb, M.D. 


Dear Dr. Lamb — In my 
reading class we were dis- 


cussing vaccines. [ learned 


that in making a vaccine they 
include the germ from the 
disease that they are trying to 
prevent. Isn’t that odd? Why 
should they put a germ in the 
body to prevent disease? | 
thought germs made you ill? 


Dear Reader — I suppose it 


does seem a little odd, but in 


you think that’s odd, think of 
all the difficulties people had 
understanding illnesses in the 
days before they even knew 
germs existed. The vaccine is 
really made from a germ 
which has been weakened so 


DR. LAWRENCE E. LAMB 
(> {Vaccines are _ 
. 4 made from germs 


germs are used since the 
chemicals in the dead germ 
initiate the body's mechanism 
to build up the body’s immuni- 
ty. ‘ : 


In other instances, a germ 
from a related disease can 
cause the immunity. A good 
example of this is simple 
smallpox. In the early history | 
of smallpox, the first vaecina- _ 
tions were made using germs 
from cowpox. The cowpox 
virus was similar enough to 
the human smallpox virus that — 
if a person had been infected 
with it. he wouldn't develop 
smallpox. It was a lot better 
to have a minor illness with 
cowpox than it was to have 


severely weak- 
‘ ~ still 


THEIRS. 


growing number of eri?-~ial 


that it’s ) 


“le to induce a 
“* the indi- 


the deadly diseas 
pox. In fact « 
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AND WHY OURS IS BETTER. 


Our doctors column is better than 
theirs because Ours comes with a 
food column, a Washington column, 
a sports column, a fashion column, a 
bridge column, a show business 
column, a religion column, a 
household hints column, seventeen 
comics and a variety of other features 
and specials 

Their doctors column just comes 
with the usual variety of ailments 

You could buy from a lot of 
different syndicates, and still not get 


all the things NEA gives you in one 
complete package 

As one of America’s best-known, 
as well as best-read physicians, 
Dr. Lawrence Lamb is a vital part 
of that package 

In addition to his daily medical 
advice column and his weekend 
feature on sex, health and marriage 
called ‘The Private Life’ Dr. Lamb is 
the author of such best-selling books 
as ‘Your Heart and How to Live 
With It’ “What You Need to Know 


About Food & Cooking for 
Health’ and more than 130 other 
books and scientific papers 

Of course, NEA offers all kinds of 
other services to help a newspaper 
serve its readers. From readyprint 
comic sections to TV Scout previews 
From Enterprise Science News to 
reader service books 

Just think of it 

Its all yours If you buy ours. 


Gas Newspaper 
NEA Enterprise 
gam Association 

NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


IT’S ALL YOURS IF YOU BUY OURS. 


CATCH-lines 


By Lenora Williamson 
THE ULTIMATE IN MALE/FEMALE classified ad equal- 


ity appeared in the Johannesburg Sunday Times down in South 
Africa—‘Ladies-only club, Box 23819, Joubert Park, Johannes- 
burg. Men-only club, Box 23819, Joubert Park, Johannesburg.” 
x & & 

NOW HERE’S A ROYAL NOTE just in case you had any 


doubts about the extent of increased costs in the newspaper 


e business. Tucked down in a National Observer by-line piece 
by Claude E. Erbsen re souvenir, etc., and financial costs at- 
tending Princess Anne’s marriage was a note that journalists 

@ covering the wedding pay for their Westminster Abbey seats, 


the money going to “help defray expenses for lighting and fire- 
proofing.” 

“How much do they pay?” Catch-lines asked British Informa- 
tion and in a few minutes back came a call that a Guardian 
story gave the cost of a reporter’s seat on the sanctuary stand 
as £23. Ten years ago, for Princess Alexandra’s wedding, a 
seat cost £5. The Abbey has a sub-contractor build the stand 
for reporters and cameramen. 

WEATHER REPORTS in local newspapers on the tropical 
island of Aruba are non-existent, writes Alan Prince of the 
Knight News Service in a travel page feature, because the 
weather is constant with a temperature of 82 and little rain. 
And there are no words in Papiamento, the native language, for 
the four seasons, adds Alan. 

x * x 

A REAL HEADY HEAD—Larry Middlemas wrote a sports 
page column. for the Detroit News about National Football 
League helmets, each with distinctive insignia, being licensed 
for use on more than 100 types of merchandise—from baby’s 
bib to blazers and bathrobes. “To helmet it all” proclaimed 
the headman on the copydesk. 

* % x 

TYPO TIME—Now and then one word continually spells 
trouble when it comes up in daily routine. With Donna Mikels 
Shea, a former reporter turned pr writer, the word is “tow- 
headed.” One of her first stories while a reporter at the old 
Indianapolis Times had a lead which began: “A 4-year-old, 


APS EN & towheaded, blue-eyed boy faced partial blindness today be- 

agen ’ cause...” The line came out “two-headed boy.” Several years 

later, according to Indianapolis Star columnist Lowell Nuss- 

Sometimes the hardest And, pretty soon, you’ll baum, Donna telephoned in a bulletin about a medical “first” 
work of all is trying to be surprised at how your at Riley Hospital—the birth of a real two-headed infant. Nat- 


save a few extra dollars savings have grown. urally, when the paper came out, the lead paragraph of this 


Those everyday es The Payroll Savings BOD Pte medical story announced the birth of a “towheaded 
sities just seem toeat up Plan. Takes some of the aes 

your paycheck until perspiration out of plan- HOY’S NOISE, a column by sports editor John Hoy in the 
there’s nothing left to ning ahead. Lockport (N.Y.) Union-Sun and Journal recorded a “flight to 


remember” earlier this month when he joined a Buffalo Bills 
charter flight to New Orleans. “Moments after taking off, I 
suspected something was wrong when a member of the crew 
dashed to the back of the plane and looked out a window at 
the right wing.” After various bulletins from the cockpit about 
a broken hydraulic line, etc., and an emergency landing at 
Cleveland, John reports his first thought was to head for the 
nearest bus station and buy a return ticket to Buffalo. “A lot 
of crazy things go through your mind when you experience 
something like this. All of a sudden the material things in life 
don’t seem so important. There’s no doubt in my mind that 
the best thing in life is life itself.” 


tuck away for the future. 
But there is an easy 
way to build a nest egg. 
The Payroll Savings 
Plan. Just sign up where 
you work, and any 
amount you specify will 
be set aside from each 
paycheck and used to 
buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 


igs ise.simple, you'almost m Bos matics ap lees than atx yeats: # oe x 
forget your money’s telaced i ot aol, a deiroyed When neoed they LIKE MOTHER, LIKE DAUGHTER—Twenty-five years ago 
PEER WOT KIM Gal OF O Umm tae ccc riage nea Teceralceemsvbe Mary Garger was a reporter and feature writer for the Bethle- 


hem (Pa.) Globe-Times. Her daughter Laura, interested in 
journalism after hearing mama’s tales of life in the city room, 
got a degree from Ohio University and subsequently a job 
as reporter and feature writer for the Long Island Jewish 
The U. S, Government does not pay for this advertisement. C A 5 tT fe 
Ive prosented as a publle service in cooperation witn The Week, published in New York City. Now, Laura has become 
» Department of the Treasury and The Advertising Council. i > . . 
assistant woman’s page editor on the Globe-Times, and mother 
has taken over daughter’s place with Jewish Week. Mary terms 
it a great mother-daughter relationship. 
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Simmons* latest St. Louis newspaper survey proves it. 
Get more high incomes for less at the Globe's lower 
line rates. Just ask for the facts. 


@2 e 
S * To see Simmons 
(.fonis Call Your Globe Salesman 


Michael P. Meehan 
a 314/421-1212 
or your nearest Newhouse Newspaper Representative 


Memocrat 


A NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPER 


e e Charter Member, . i 
Edit or & P ublish er @): siGeaitions of in| 
) 


= Member, American Business 
® THE FOURTH ESTATE = 


Press 
Business Press, Inc. 


James Wright Brown 
Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 


Robert U. Brown 


6 mo. average net paid June 80, 1978—25,271 
Publisher and Editor pee 


Renewal rate—75.18% 


Energy crisis and press 


The nation’s energy crisis, which everyone has known about for 
months but which became official with the President's speech last 
week, will have its impact on the nation’s newspaper plants and per- 
sonnel as it will on everyone else. 

Newspaper employes can work, as everyone else can, with less heat 
in their offices. They could probably get along with less lighting in 
some plant areas, although it could be a hardship in news and _ pro- 
duction departments. Power reductions will effect the efficiency of 
computer operations and other electrical equipment and even press 
runs. 

Gasoline rationing will have a severe impact on truck routes and 
deliveries. Curtailment of newspaper service in this area would have 
the most serious effect on newspaper-reader relations. 

It will be a difficult Winter for newspaper executives but we feel 
they will meet, solve and surmount the problems with the same in- 
genuity and resourcefulness with which they are meeting the newsprint 
shortage. 


Sealing public records 


The National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards 
and Goals has presented a new concept which would withdraw 
criminal records from what has been called up to now “public rec- 
ords."” News media should be barred from having access to criminal 
histories of individuals that are recorded on files kept by police agen- 
cies, the commission recommends. Access to such criminal records 
“should be made available only to public agencies which have both a 
‘need to know’ and a right to know’ ”. 

This is in line with the “papa knows best” philosophy embraced 
by many public officials, elected and appointed, who believe the 
electorate is not entitled to have certain facts of government opera- 
tions or of law enforcement procedures. 

The fight against organized crime is of primary concern to the 
American people. We think they have every right to know all there 
is to know about how the fight is being waged including the primary 
culprits when arrested and their records. 


Those Agnew subpoenas 


It is comforting to be told at this late date that the unprecedented 
subpoena power given to former Vice President Agnew’s lawyers to 
interrogate reporters on the source of leaks from the Justice Depart- 
ment were to be used in a limited way. An Agnew attorney (EXP 
Nov. 10, page 12) insisted that he never intended to compel reporters 
to reveal their sources. “All we wanted to know from the newsmen 
was whether the newsmen had written the stories or not, and whether 
the stories were true or false,” he said. 

But that’s not what the subpoenas said when they called for all 
reporters’ notes and memoranda on the case. The door was clearly 
opened for a fishing expedition, as everyone knew at the time. 

The subpoenas became moot when Agnew resigned but their issu- 
ance and authority remain as another harassing precedent against 
the press. 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ 


Newspaper in America 


With which have been merged: The Journalist 
established March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom 
established March, 1892; the Fourth Estate 
March |, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 29,. 
1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. j 


Managing Editor: Jerome H. Walker, Jr. 


Associate Editors: Margaret C. Fisk, Mark 
Mehler, Jeffrey J. Mill, Edward M. Swietnicki, 


Lenora Williamson. 
Midwest Editor: Gerald B. Healey. | 
Washington Correspondent: Luther A. Huston. 
Advertising Manager: Ferdinand C. Teubner. 


Sales Representatives: Donald L. Parvin, Richard 
E. Schultz, Kenneth R. Schmitt, Donald W. 
Stribley, Earl W. Wilken. 


Advertising Production Manager: Bernadette 
Borries. 


Assistant to the Publisher and Promotion Man- 
ager: George Wilt. 


Circulation Director: George S. McBride. 


Classified Advertising Manager: Virginia Ann 
Stephenson. 


Marketing and Research Manager: Albert E. 
Weis. 


Librarian: Adelaide Santonastaso. 


OFFICES 


General: 850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022. Phone: 212 752-7050. TELEX 12 5102 


Chicago: 111 East Wacker Drive, 60601. Phone 
312-565-0123. Gerald B. Healey, Editor. Rich- 
and E. Schultz, Donald W. Stribley, Adver- 


tising Representatives. 


Los Angeles: 1830 West 8th Street, 90057. 
Phone: 213-382-6346. Scott, Marshall, Sands 
& Latta, Inc., Advertising Representatives. 


San Francisco: 85 Post Street, 94104. Phone 
415-421-7950. Scott, Marshall, Sands & Latta, 
Inc., Advertising Representatives. 


Washington: 1295 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. Phone: 202-628- 
8365. Luther A. Huston, Correspondent. 


London: 23 Ethelbert Road. Birchington, Kent 
England. Alan Delafons, Manager. 
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ACTION LINES 
| Here is an outsider’s viewpoint on the 
iscussion of “Action Line” and_ similar 
ewspaper columns by David G. lliff, city 
ditor, Muncie (Ind.) Star, and Craig Wil- 
on, director of “Action Line” at the Akron 
0.) Beacon Journal, in recent issues of 
‘pIroR & PUBLISHER. 

Five years ago an Akron Beacon Journal 
eader wrote to that paper’s Action Line 
sking why she had encountered women toll 
ollectors on the New York Thruway but 
oc on the Ohio Turnpike. 

The Beacon Journal passed the question 
on to the Ohio Turnpike Commission. The 
dea of women toll collectors had never oc- 
curred to us on the staff of the Ohio Turn- 
dike up to that time. But the reader’s 
query made sense to us and we informed the 
3eacon Journal that the Ohio Turnpike was 
nthe market for women toll collectors. 
~ The Beacon Journal printed that informa- 

ion in “Action Line” and in the following 
eveek more than 100 applications were re- 

--eived from women for toll collection jobs. 
~ Women were hired for that work on the 
Jhio Turnpike without delay. They proved 
aighly satisfactory both in routine toll col- 
ection duties and in public relations in 
heir contacts with travellers. 

Today almost 50% of our toll collectors 
are women and the proportion is increasing 
steadily, not only because women proved 

themselves capable but because it is in- 
creasingly more difficult to find men who 
are interested in toll collection jobs. 

Inquiries from “action lines” under what- 
syer title from other Ohio newspapers have 
served to get useful information about the 
Ohio Turnpike to many persons we other- 
wise would never have reached. 

Let’s hear it for Action Line and columns 
of like purpose. 


James D. HartsHORNE 
(Hartshorne is deputy executive director of 
the Ohio Turnpike Commission.) 


Sie ee SE 


CHILE OPINION 

I was shocked and dismayed to see your 
headline in the October 20 edition, “Coura- 
geous journalists kept freedom hopes alive 
in Chile.” Is it your opinion that the jour- 
nalists who spoke out against the govern- 
ment of Salvador Allende were courageous, 
and that freedom hopes needed to be kept 
alive, or is that instead the opinion of Silvia 
Pinto Torres? 

I noted too, in your editor’s note that 
during Allende’s regime, Mrs. Torres was 
able “to maintain a constant radio barrage 
against his actions.” Does that imply that 
freedom of the press was stifled? It might 
be interesting to ask Mrs. Torres what 
would happen to journalists who spoke out 
against the military junta that is governing 
Chile today. 

PEACE STERLING 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


PRESS CONFERENCES 

Robert U. Brown’s “Shop Talk at Thirty” 
on the White House and the press (Nov. 3) 
contained this sentence: 

“This observer (Mr. Brown) cringed at 
the fourth question by Dan Rather of CBS, 
‘I wonder if you could share with us your 
thoughts, tell us what goes through your 
mind when you hear of people who love 
this country and people who believe in you 
say reluctantly that perhaps you should re- 
sign or be impeached?’ ” 

You then say that some NBC pundits 
thought this question rude. 

Rather’s question was a typical softball. 
A person even of Nixon banal mind could 
take this and with a few Norman Vincent 
Peale-isms turn it into a ringing endorse- 
ment of his mission in life. 

The true defect is that Epiror & Pus- 
LisHER, which seems to me to be a rather 
sensible magazine not beset by agents of 
Chairman Mao, does belch forth with cries 
that any further press conference should 
be boycotted until a civilized system is 
found in which to question Nixon. 

Could not names be drawn from a hat 
or could not the President pick every third 
blue-eye blond Presbyterian who voted 
Republican in the last election? To see 
400 maniacs yelling and jumping to gain 
the eye of the Sun king is not a very 
pleasant sight. 

There is, I am afraid, a somewhat churlist 
purpose to Nixon keeping to this forum 
to discuss ideas. If you reduce the news- 
papermen to idiots, he can only gain by 
comparison. 

Trep AsH 
(Ash is president of Ted Ash Associates 
advertising and promotion firm in Oak 


Forest, Ill.) 
* * * 
ENERGY CRISIS 

Newspapers have a great opportunity for 
leadership in the growing fuel crisis. Be- 
yond editorials on the subject how many 
papers are demanding such things as one 
Stay-at-Home Sunday per month? This 
would save millions of gallons of gas, be- 
yond other side benefits. 

Has any survey been made to determine 
what local drives are being mounted by 
newspapers to meet this crisis? There must 
be quite a few papers that are pushing 
such economy drives. Why wait for the 
government to step in? Americans have al- 
ways been noted for their self-reliance and 
their resourcefulness. 

JoserH Ray 


x x 


LEXINGTON HISTORY 

As a proud alumnus of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Herald 1 offer the information that 
The Herald (morning, Democrat) was a 
possession of Desha Breckinridge, a South- 
ern editor of the Henry Watson school, 
years before The Leader (evening, Repub- 
lican) was acquired by John G. Stoll, a 
financier and Republican Party supporter. 
Breckinridge was publisher-editor of the 
Herald from 1897 until his death in 1935. 
It is my memory that The Herald was in 
direct line of succession to Kentucke Ga- 
zette, established in Lexington in 1787 by 
John and Fielding Bradford as the first 
newspaper in the embryonic state and the 

second west of the Alleghenies. 
CrLark KINNAIRD 


Whitesboro, N.Y. 
* 


Flemington, N.J. 
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JACKSON FAMILY 

I have read with interest your article of 
October 13 concerning the purchase of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times by the New Haven 
Register Publishing Company, of which my 
brother, Lionel S. Jackson, is president. 

Your reference to the family dispute is 
unclear in that it does not point out that 
Lionel Jackson is defendant in a_ suit 
brought by all five of his brothers and sis- 
ters. 

Perhaps Epiror & PustisHer did not 
know that at the time final negotiations 
were being made for the Hartford Times 
purchase, Lionel Jackson was also nego- 
tiating for the purchase of his brothers’ and 
sisters’ interests in the Register Publishing 
Company from the trust in which they are 
being held. Lionel Jackson’s position as a 
trustee of this trust as well as his publish- 
ership of the Register is being contested in 
the Superior Court of the state of Connecti- 
cut. 

Early in September of this year Lionel 
Jackson wrote to his brothers and sisters 
stating that he was “interested in acquiring 
the shares of Register Publishing Company 
stock held to your benefit in the John Day 
Jackson 1956 Trust. . . . I would like to 
meet with you at your convenience to dis- 
cuss the purchase price and other terms.” 

Though each of them answered and ex- 
pressed a willingness to meet, he failed 
even to respond to most of these replies. He 
did meet with one member of the family, 
but this meeting wes unproductive and no 
offer was even proposed. His purchase price 
and other terms remain undisclosed. 

My personal belief is that this offer was 
meant only as a smoke screen to put the 
Hartford Times issue in the background 
and in the hope that his brothers and sis- 
ters might drop their court action against 
him. 

Fortunately, none of the rest of us has 
any intention of backing down. On the con- 
trary, we have already served notice that 
we are revising and strengthening our legal 
complaint. 

Henry W. JACKSON 
Tucson, Arizona 


PC 


Short Takes 


The Black coats and Red coats Fox- 
Hunters were out again on their horses 
and dogs when they jumped the hurdles 
and fences in search of their Foz.—New 
Jersey Herald. 


Recounting of all votes cast as required 
by state law, will help varify total voters 
cast for the various condidates.—Elmira 
(N.Y.) Star-Gazette. 


* * 


President Nixon planned to go on tele- 
vision tonight to present to the nation an 
austerity program for coping with a “very 
cute” energy crisis——St. Paul (Minn.) 
Dispatch. 

kk Re 

Anybody who enjoys a good image 
through the aid of the press and praise of 
politicians is a “son-of-a-bit doing a lousy 
job” for his membership, he snorted.— 
Sacramento (Calif.) Bee. 
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We're making a big issue 
of the economy... 
and your promotion ‘should 


Per die 
‘ % / 
Wt 7 
PN 


The New York Times 
National Economic Survey 


Sunday, January 6 


ieee OR ItAKR 


cole: into it 


Your advertising in The 
Times National Economic 
Survey will be read attentively 
by advertising’s top policy- 
makers, at both agencies and 
accounts. And not only in 
New York, the nation’s adver- 
tising capital, but across the 
country. Men and women 
who map media strategy, 
plan schedules, decide big- 
dollar appropriations. 

Here, too, your message 
will reach more than one- 
third of all officers in major 
U.S. corporations. These are 
readers whom no advertising 
trade publication can reach 
in depth, who frequently 
have the final say in select- 


ing markets and the media 
used. 

In short, the very people 
most likely to affect your 
national advertising revenue — 
in 1974. 

They're yours—to 
approach, to convince, to 
sell. With your promotion 
message in The New York 
Times 1974 National Eco- 
nomic Survey. Be there. 

And profit. 

Advertising closes 
Wednesday, December 19. 

Call Stuart Falk, 
national advertising manager, 
(212) 556-1201. 


Che New ork Cimes 


‘By Jerome H. Walker 


‘Publishers of newspapers in the South 
e taking their own regional approaches 
solution of industry problems. 

Highest priority has been assigned to 
e following categories: 

1. Newsprint supply. 

2. Labor unions’ consolidation. 

3. Unionism in the circulation distribu- 
/on system. 

| 4. Local anti-obscenity laws. 

5. Advent of new federalism. 

| The work of committees assigned to 
liese special areas in the past year was 
|»viewed in sessions of the annual conven- 
Fon of the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
'-s Association this week at Boca Raton, 
Mla. 

| SNPA president Frank A. Daniels 
ir., Raleigh (N.C.) News & Observer and 
| aleigh Times, observed that the news- 
}rint sub-committee. “has been especially 
busy.” This group, chaired by Jack Tar- 
ar, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal and Constitu- 
on, reported that results of negotiations 
yr additional mill capacity in the South 
should be evident in the months ahead.” 


More newsprint ahead 


Some of the older members of the 
NPA recalled how task forces in the 
940s and 1950s persuaded newsprint 
janufacturers to increase their produc- 
ion facilities in the South. As a conse- 
uence, the newspapers of the area were 
ssured adequate supplies close to home 
“hat enabled them to keep pace with the 
-eeds of their fast-growing communities. 

Daniels said Tarver’s accomplishments 
9 date could not, by necessity, be specifi- 
ally reported at this time. 

The Tarver committee’s efforts to in- 
rease a publisher-controlled supply of 
1ewsprint in the southeast is of vital im- 
yortance, said Victor H. Hanson II, Bir- 
ningham (Ala.) News, chairman of the 
Business and Administration Committee. 

Hanson referred to the “dramatic news- 

rint shortage created by the Canadian 
“mill strikes and the rapidly accelerated 
sost of our basic raw material.” 

Daniels, too, remarked that “few of us 
expected the pinch of the newsprint short- 
age to be so quick and sharp.” 

He qualified a prediction that the short- 
age will ease somewhat next year with a 
firm view that it will remain serious for 
several years—“until we get more news- 
print production.” 


A tougher union stance 


_In labor-management relations, Claude 


SNPA fosters regional 
olutions for problems 


V. Capers of the SNPA staff envisioned 
“a tougher union stance at the bargaining 
table” as the number of international 
unions becomes smaller. Several mergers 
have been completed and others are in the 
works. He noted the possibility of The 
Newspaper Guild joining the Graphic Arts 
International Union which already em- 
braces the lithographers, photoengravers 
and bookbinders. 

“The number of international unions in 
the newspaper industry has declined and 
will inevitably drop further,” Capers ad- 
vised. “Obviously in this process, if the 
unions have their way, there will be less 
jurisdictional disputes, a tougher union 
stance at the bargaining table with a big- 
ger club against management and a 
strengthened strike weapon.” 

With technological change coming so 
rapidly, Capers said, it is a question of 
newspaper management being set on 
achieving flexibility and maximum pro- 
ductivity in its operations, utilizing new 
processes to full advantage with a 
minimum of featherbedding.” 

The International Typographical Union 
is most severely challenged by the changes, 
Capers said, and it is never one to 
give up easily; it wants to write its own 
ticket on their use. 

In the past year, Capers reported, most 
of the newspaper unions had difficulties 
but their strike successes were negligible. 
“They were about non-existent in the 
South,” he added. 

A high dues structure and diminishing 
fraternal pensions are major factors in 
the ITU’s failure to sign up many new 
members, according to Capers, who sees 
an “associate membership” arrangement 
as some kind of organizing gimmick. 


Help for circulators 


A Circulators Symposium under SNPA 
auspices was credited with laying the 
groundwork for prevention of unionization 
of distribution personnel. Capers, who was 
responsible for setting it up, called for 
greater recognition of the circulation de- 
partment by top management. 

Continually beset with legal problems 
involving the question of “independent 
contractors or employees,” the circulation 
manager, said Capers, is confronted with 
a challenge that must be shared realisti- 
cally by the publisher. Each newspaper, 
he said, must find its own answer, fitted to 
its own problems and meeting its particu- 
lar needs and this requires that “counsel 
must be kept near the elbow.” 


Capers’ report included a note of how 
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Every Saturday Since 1884 


the Waco (Tex.) News Tribune and Times 
Herald countered a strike by 15 car- 
rier district managers who were affiliated 
with the Allied Industrial Workers of 
America. The papers resorted to blanket 
delivery and the strike was settled quick- 
ly. 
Beverly R. Carter, Miami (Fla.) Her- 
ald, said that Florida publishers saw the 
emergence of a dealer association which 
sought to negotiate contracts on behalf of 
its members. 

The latest Circulators Symposium in 
Atlanta last month was conducted by Er- 
nest Karam of the Cincinnati (O.) Post 
and Times-Star. In the face of threats by 
labor unions and dealer associations and 
changes in law inimical to the traditional 
independent carrier organization, Victor 
Hanson remarked, “SNPA members 
turned out in excellent numbers.” 


Regional news plans 


The Editorial Committee chaired by H. 
Brandt Ayers, Anniston (Ala.) Star, con- 
cerned itself with two projects. One was 
working with the Associated Press and 
the United Press International to increase 
regional news coverage, particularly in 
respect to the “massive flow-back of power 
and money to states and cities” under the 
revenue-sharing program of “new feder- 
alism.” 

“We have agreed,” Ayers said, “that it 
is a matter of the highest priority to have 
a regional idea exchange through the 
media about the success and failure of 
southern governmental institutions to deal 
with these changes.” 

Ayers said the committee had received 
pledges of cooperation from wire service 
representatives but the success of the ven- 
ture would require more direct personal 
interest by publishers. Often, according to 
Ayers, enterprise stories don’t get printed 
even though the publisher or chief news 
executive has a strong policy interest in 
them. A plan to keep chief news execu- 
tives informed of upcoming regional en- 
terprise stories was suggested. 


A voice in moral codes 


The Editorial Committee also ran up a 
warning signal on the adoption of moral 
codes by town councils and state legisla- 
tures under the authority of the Supreme 
Court edict on the local nature of obsceni- 
ty. Some members of the SNPA panel 
thought it was a national problem that 
should be tackled by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association or the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Ayers asked for views of SNPA mem- 
bers on procedural questions while pro- 
pounding the committee’s thesis that 
“morality is too complex and pervasive an 
issued to be caged in narrow legalisms on 
the solitary advice of sectarian bodies 
such as local ministerial associations.” 

The committee would urge an interdis- 
ciplinary approach in which newspaper 
editors and publishers would have a say 

(Continued on page 10) 
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(Continued from page 9) 


as members of commissions that draft the 
legislation. 

“Tn our view,” said Ayers, “such a com- 
mission would produce legislation which is 
less absolute and, therefore, less inclined 
to be absolutely offensive or absolutely 
damaging to all of the competing interests 
involved.” 

In an initial poll, Ayres said there was 
an even difference of opinion on the com- 
mittee’s view. It was decided to refer the 
matter to the SNPA board of directors. 


Pessimistic on newsprint 


In a report to publishers of newspapers 
in the over-50,000 circulation class, Jack 
Tarver was pessimistic about negotiations 
with newsprint manufacturers to expand 
production. The entreaty of publishers for 
more paper is being heard with a lack of 
enthusiasm, he said. 

“One of our problems,” Tarver said, “is 
that they remember how publishers held 
down the price and even obtained dis- 
counts.” 

Several companies not now making 
newsprint have been contacted, Tarver re- 
ported, but they show little interest be- 
cause of the high rate of interest (11 
percent) that would be involved in sub- 
stantial financing. 

One such firm producing pulp at a mill 
in the South and owning 2,000 acres of 
woodland in North Carolina said the mon- 
ey problem would preclude a development 
program for newsprint. 

Another manufacturer of forest pro- 
ducts told the Task Force that it might be 
interested in supplying newsprint after 
the price reaches the  $200-a-ton 
plateau. 

In the immediate future, Tarver said, 
the SNPA papers will need the output of at 
least one new machine, about 140,000 tons 
annually. They would have to put up 
about $8 million in “seed money” for mill 
expansion. 

Two specific proposals will be advanced 
at a meeting of Southern publishers be- 
fore the end of the year. One is that 
publishers finance and own a machine and 
lease it for operation; the other is that 
they prepay for tonnage in an arrange- 
ment that would return a discount of $20 
a ton by the end of the third year. 

Besides the money problem, Tarver 
said, newsprint manufacturers stress the 
environmental crusade which limits their 
selection of mill sites. 


Some suppliers have informed the sNPA 
group they won’t undertake expansion un- 
til price controls go off and they can get 
$200 or more a ton for newsprint. Tarver 
said publishers who “have seen the books” 
know that newsprint at $180 a ton is 
reasonably profitable. 


Tonnage for Argentina 


He remarked that a major supplier re- 
cently had cut off 10,000 tons of newsprint 
from Southern papers to ship it to Argen- 
tina at $400 a ton U.S. dollars. 

A large U. S. paper products company, 
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Tarver related, has undertaken develop- 
ment of mills in Russia, “so we may be 
importing newsprint from there.” 

James L. Knight, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of Knight Newspapers, 
suggested the formation of a non-profit 
newsprint cooperative venture. 

Tarver noted that a side factor in the 
newsprint shortage is the purchase of 
large tonnage from the mills by the big 
chain stores for use in advertising pre- 
prints. They pay well over $200 a ton, 
Tarver said. 

As an example, one publisher said a 
Florida chain had sought a printer who 
could produce 26 million copies of a 
Christmas gift catalogue to be distributed 
in newspapers. 

The only optimistic expression in the 
Task Force talks, Tarver said, has been 
that Canadian producers look for the next 
year to be one of a boom with mills oper- 
ating at 103 percent of capacity now that 
labor contracts have been settled. 


Dealers being organized 


In their own labor-management rela- 
tions, publishers were told by Robert R. 
Spahn, Oklahoma City Oklahoman & 
Times, that the American Association of 
Independent News Distributors is extend- 
ing its organization efforts from the 
West Coast across the country. The aim, 
he said, has been stated as making the 
newspapers independent contractors 
“more meaningful partners” in the busi- 
ness. 

An item in the association appeal for 
members is the right of ownership in 
routes, coupled with a demand on publish- 
ers for “liquidation damages” when route 
contracts are cancelled, some routes in the 
west, Spahn said, have been sold for as 
much as $25 to $100 per subscriber. 


Publishers, Spahn advised, may find le- 
gal redress in countering with conspiracy 
and restraint of trade charges. 


Before being confronted with an organi- 
zational drive, Spahn said, publishers 
should require that district managers sup- 
ply a complete, up-to-date list of sub- 
scribers and keep it current. In a strike 
situation, Spahn added, a publisher is 
helpless if he tries to put out a paper, 
unless he wants to assume the high cost 
of blanket distribution. 


An SNPA committee, Spahn reported, is 
beginning a study of court decisions and 
regulations in respect to the employe and 
independent contractor status of dealers. 
Thus far, he said a list of 47 criteria for 
independent status has been distilled from 
rulings, each government agency con- 
tributing a few that didn’t figure in su- 
preme court test cases. 


Executive status protects price 


Some publishers are looking at the ad- 
vantages of changing district managers to 
full executive employe status, with ade- 
quate pay and fringe benefits. One of 
them, Spahn said, is protection of pricing, 
since many of the rulings have given in- 
dependent contractors the right to set 
their own retail prices. 


Acceptance of  gifts—entertainment 
passes, books, etc.—by reporters was an- 
other phase of employe relations discussed 
at the session. Wayne Sargent, publisher 


of the Nashville Banner, held that it 


management’s right to say “no” but it w) 
the reporter’s duty to know when to sz 
“no” to a gratuity. 

Sargent said he didn’t subscribe to t) 
“Mr. Clean” role being played by some « 
his colleagues. ‘Balances and judgment | 
determining policy,” he declared “are be 
ter than absolute prohibition of freebie 

Sitting in the audience, Paul Mille 
chairman of Gannett Newspapers, ¢ 
which the Banner is a member, voice 
approval of Sargent’s philosophy. 


Problem with EEOC 


The group was stunned by the report ¢ 
W. Frank Aycock, president of th 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers in Memphi. 
concerning a problem with the Equal En 
ployment Opportunity Commission. H:> 
papers have been cited for practicin. 
discrimination against Blacks becaus 
they discharged one man from the produc 
tion shop for falsifying his time cards. 

Aycock said rEoc has served him with : 
28-page order which, in effect, would re 
quire the papers to employ Blacks on . 
one-for-one basis in each department anc 
have a staff of 40 percent Blacks. 

“We intend to resist,” said Aycock. 


Richard J. V. Johnson, Houston Chroni 
ele publisher harked back to his days a: 
promotion manager and pointed up the 
contrast between the flamboyant newspa 
per sponsored events of the past and the 
marketing-sales oriented approaches o- 
today. Promotion now, he said, is a matte) 
of big budgets—from one to two percent 
of gross income. 


| 


News from Peking 


H. L. Stevenson, vicepresident and edi- 
tor of United Press International, re- 
viewed news breaks of 1973, listing 
Watergate as No. 1 on the Top 10 list by 
a wide margin. He commented that the 
press could be accused of violations of 
objectivity in some phases of the national 
scandal but he was sure that the news 
media had regained a lot of public re- 
spect. 


In a personal appraisal, Stevenson pre- 
dicted that President Nixon would not 
resign and that Congress would not im- 
peach him, unless there is new dramatic, 
overwhelming evidence that he was deeply 
involved in the Watergate affair. 

Stevenson said the recent visits of 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger to 
Peking brought “Dromising signs” that 
the Chinese are ready to exchange news 
people. He reported that UPI’s president 
Roderick Beaton was on his way to Peking 
to discuss plans for establishing a perma- 
nent news bureau there. 


Newsprint outlook 


An in-depth statistical view of the 
newsprint situation was provided by Dr. 
Jon G. Udell, University of Wisconsin 
economist who has served as an industry 
expert for the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

Udell’s charts showed how newspaper 
circulation and advertising revenue have 
kept pace with the growth of the economy 
since World War II, and in some areas, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Southern Newspaper Publishers 
‘sociation voted at the annual meeting 
Boca Raton Fla. (November 14) to 
yve the headquarters office from Chat- 
nooga to Atlanta and reorganize the 
ofessional staff. 
Reed Sarratt, who has been directing 
2 SNPA Foundation Seminars and 
-orkshops, becomes executive vicepres- 
‘ent of the SNPA. He will have in- 
eased responsibilities while continuing 
executive director of the Foundation. 
In carrying out recommendations made 
a management consultant firm two 
ars ago, the SNPA conferred the title 
vicepresident on two long-time staff 
ecutives. 


New staff titles 


Walter C. Johnson Jr., secretary man- 
‘rer of the association for the past 10 
)yars and a staff member for 33 years, 
‘ill be vicepresident for administration. 
Claude Capers, manager of the labor 
lations department, will be vicepresident 
ith special duties in that field. 

The move to Atlanta, where the founda- 
on has been based for five years, will 
ke place during 1974, probably before 
‘ie next annual convention in Colorado 
-orings. Eventually, it is planned, SNPA 
ill have its own building there. 

The change, proposed to the member- 
1ip by the board of directors, came as a 
irprise to the Chattanooga personnel. 
shnson said he was not certain at the 
me whether he would remain with the 
-ceganization in Atlanta his father was 
bead of the SNPA staff for many years 
afore him and had been president. 


I 


Established foundation 


Sarratt has been a newspaperman in 
harlotte, N.C., Winston-Salem and At- 
‘inta. Before undertaking an assignment 
‘ith the Southern Iezional Educational 
eporting Service he had been executive 
I ditor of the Winston-Salem Journal and 
entinel. 

He set up the SNPA Foundation pro- 
ram after the Ford Foundation granted 
425,000 for a five year project and the 
outhern publishers matched that sum. 

The Ford grant has been expanded and 
nder a new policy the Foundation will 
cot accept further grants that. anel e- 
tricted. The Ford donation specified that 
= could not be used to conduct journalism 
echnique training programs. So the 
oundation’s main effort was directed into 
eminars for Southern newsmen on gener- 
il topic areas. A supplemental grant from 
he Meeman Foundation has _ financed 
ournalism workshops. 

James L. Knight, chairman of the 
Foundation board, advised SNPA mem- 
sers that only grants with “no strings 
attached” would be accepted. 

The main support of the SNPA pro- 
zram will have to come from publishers in 
a new fund-raising appeal. Only three 


iNPA to move headquarters 
Atlanta; Sarratt named 


pledges from the previous campaign are 
unsatisfied, Knight said. 


Short term 


Alvah H. Chapman Jr., president of 
Knight Newspapers, Miami, was placed in 
the line of succession to the presidency of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation at the annual convention this week 
at Boca Raton, Fla. 

Chapman, who was serving as a direc- 
tor for Florida, was elected treasurer to 
succeed M. W. Armistead III of Land- 
mark Communications Inc., Roanoke, Va., 
who was chosen as president-elect. 

Installed as new president of SNPA is 
Tams Bixby III, Muskogee (Okla.) Phoe- 
nix and Times-Democrat. He will serve a 
short term since the 1974 convention will 
take place two months earlier, in Septem- 
ber, at Colorado Springs. 

J. Stewart Bryan III, Tampa (Fla.) 
Tribune and Times, was named to fill the 
unexpired term of Chapman on the board 
of directors. 

Other newly elected directors are: 
Douglas L. Manship Jr., Baton Rouge 
State-Times & Morning Advocate, for 
Louisiana; Roland Weeks Jr., Biloxi- 
Gulfport Daily Herald, for Mississippi; 
Steed Rollins, Durham Herald & Sun, for 
North Carolina; Wayne Sargent, Nash- 
ville Banner, for Tennessee; and G. 
Ogden Nutting, Wheeling Intelligencer & 
News-Register, for West Virginia. 

Walter C. Johnson Jr. was continued in 
office as secretary-manager. 


N.Y. Times guild unit 


approves new pact 


Members of the Newspaper Guild at the 
New York Times approved a new two- 
year contract November 13 by a vote of 
704 to 246, it was announced by unit 
chairman Bernard Stein. 

The agreement, covering 2,300 editorial, 
advertising, commercial, and miscellane- 
ous employes, was reached November 5 
during the guild strike at the New York 
Daily News. It is almost identical to the 
pact reached at the News (E&P Novem- 
ber 10). 

The across-the-board wage increase was 
$13.85 in each of two years, but the guild 
worked out a redistribution of the money, 
with higher increases going to those in 
top pay classifications. 

The Times pact provides for a contribu- 
tion of 1.5 percent of payroll for pension 
improvements, five-week vacations after 
20 years’ service, and improved job and 
union security clauses. Pay increases are 
retroactive to March 30, 1973 when the 
old contract expired. 

Severence pay on disability or death is 
increased from $4,000 to $5,000. The News 
pact calls for a hike from $2,000 to $3,- 
000. 
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Mississippi poll: 
support Nixon, 
not news media 


Despite calls for impeachment and 
resignation, readers of the Jackson 
(Miss.) News still support President Nix- 
on—but they’re not too happy with the 
news media. 

The News published a special ballot for 
four days last week asking readers re- 
sponses to impeachment talk. Jimmy 
Ward, managing editor of the News, said 
97.7% of the respondents favored the 
president’s staying in office, while only 
2.3% favored resignation. 

Ward added that at least half of those 
who added comments to their ballots criti- 
cized media coverage and commentary of 
the president’s domestic troubles. Televi- 
sion commentators were particularly sin- 
gled out. 


Heavy response 


Ward said that over 10,000 ballots have 
been mailed to the News office. “We're 
still opening letters,” he added. Ward said 
the News had run ballot polls on other 
topics before but have never gotten this 
heavy a response. 

Ward called the poll response an “out- 
pouring of pent-up feelings” and a “back- 
lash against the press.” Ward said that 
the respondents “feel the president has 
been unfairly attacked and tried on televi- 
sion.” 

Prior to the poll, the News was editori- 
ally critical of the media coverage of the 
president. Ward said the News poll was 
run “to give the people an opportunity to 
speak.” 

The ballot also asked people’s names 
and addresses. Ward said the names and 
comments will be published in a series in 
the News. The results of the poll will also 
be sent to Mr. Nixon. 


Readers buy ad 


At least two readers of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal also oppose the 
President’s leaving office. Ann and Mike 
Moffitt, of Glasgow, Ky., bought a full 
page ad in the C-J’s November 9 edition 
supporting the President. 

The ad read: “Hang in there Richard 
Nixon. We love and pray for you.” 

The ad cost $1300. Mrs. Moffitt is a 
Republican but her husband is a Dem- 
ocrat. 

Mrs. Moffitt explained why they placed 
the ad: “We are just one family in this 
country, and we are sick of this impeach- 
ment business. We just really wanted to 
stand up and be counted. 

Expressing the President’s problems in 
personal terms, she added, “How would 


you like it, if every time you turned 
around, everybody was down your 
throat?” 


“We believe in a lot of things the Pres- 
ident is doing and think that over-all he 
has done a terrific job.” 

As for the cost of the ad, she said, 
“sometimes you have to consider what is 
important, and there are certain things 
you can’t put a monetary value to.” 
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SNPA Foundation seeks 


new funds for 


The SNPA Foundation trustees and the 
SNPA directors in annual meetings con- 
sidered a special task force recommenda- 
tion that the Foundation’s program be 
financed through a five-year program of 
annual contributions. 

The task force, appointed by chairman 
James L. Knight, studied the question of 
financing the Foundation’s program be- 
yond the period for which funds are now 
available. It recommended an effort simi- 
lar to the 1970 fund-raising campaign 
that resulted in contributions of about 
$600,000 to the Foundation. 

“The SNPA Foundation has had a re- 
markable degree of success,” said Knight, 
chairman of the board of the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald. “It has a lot going for it 
as a regional program and is doing a very 
good job for the Southern newspaper in- 
dustry. 

“Presently, the Foundation has no finan- 
cial problems, but the financial responsi- 
bility of the future cannot be sloughed off. 
The trustees are anxious to secure the 
means to enable the Foundation to contin- 
ue its valuable work.” 

The discussion of the future of SNPA 
Foundation was prompted by the expira- 
tion of 1973 of a $425,000 Ford Founda- 
tion grant. Most of the pledges to match 
the Ford grant expire in 1974. 

The $600,000 raised in 1970 came chiefly 
from newspapers, most of which pledged 
an amount equal to 1 percent of circula- 
tion each year for the five-year period, 
1970-1974. Other contributors included 
SNPA associate members, individuals and 
foundations. 


The task force considered alternative 
methods of funding, Mr. Knight indicated, 
and concluded that a five-year continua- 
tion of annual gifts is the most desirable 
way to finance the SNPAF program. The 
task force felt that efforts should be made 
to obtain the renewal of present pledges 
for an additional five years, while 
broadening the base of support by adding 
to the number of contributors. 


Members of the task force in addition to 
Mr. Knight were M. W. Armistead III, 
executive vicepresident and chief oper- 
ating officer, Landmark Communications, 
Inc.; W. Frank Aycock, Jr., president, 
Memphis Publishing Company; Ralph W. 
Callahan, who recently retired as pres- 
ident of the Anniston (Ala.) Star; Joe M. 
Dealey, president, the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News; and Edmund A. Ramsaur, 
president of Multimedia, Inc. and execu- 
tive vicepresident and co-publisher of the 
Greenville (S.C.) News and Piedmont. 

Since its inception in 1969, the SNPA 
Foundation has conducted 63 seminars 
and workshops and one symposium that 
have attracted almost 1,400 participants 
from more than 220 news organizations, 
according to Reed Sarratt, SNPAF execu- 
tive director. The seminars have examined 
major issues facing the American public 
during these five years. The workshops 
have tackled a wide span of newspaper 
operational problems. 
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programs 


Attendance reached a new high in 1973, 
although the number of programs was 
reduced from 14 to 12. Some 820 journal- 
ists participated in the seminars and work- 
shops during the year, and about 30 news- 
papers were represented in the program 
for the first time. 

The 1974 program will consist of seven 
seminars and five workshops, Mr. Sarratt 
announced. The 1974 seminars will in- 
clude: 

“The Changing Economy of the South,” 
February 3-6, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

“Controlling Pollution,” March 10-13, 
University of Georgia Marine Institute, 
Sapelo Island. 

“Planning and Zoning for Land Use,” 
March 31- April 3, University of Tulsa. 

“The Criminal Justice System,” May 
19-22, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

“Highway Construction, Financing and 
Politics,” August 18-21, North Carolina 
State University at Raleigh. 

“Money, Morality and Politics,” Novem- 
ber 38-6, University of Texas at Austin. 

“The Changing Role of the University 
Medical Center,’ December 8-11, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

The workshops are made possible by a 
grant from the Edward J. Meeman 
Foundation and are named in honor of the 
late Meeman, who was editor of the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar for many 
years. 

The following workshops will be offered 
in 1974: 

“Meeting Challenges to Press Freedom,” 
January 20-23, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

“The New Technology and the News 
Room,” May 5-8, Richmond (Va.) News- 
papers, Inc. 

“News Staff Organization,’ June 2-5, 
University of South Florida, Tampa. 


“Reporting Consumer News,” July 
14-17, University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa, 


“Advanced Copy Editing and Headline 
Writing,” October 6-9, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia. 


Early editions combined 


The Chicago Tribune and the Chicago 
Sun-Times combined two early editions of 
their morning publications November 12, 
announcing that the move was made to 
conserve newsprint. The Tribune also said 
it would be a means of conserving fuel 
used by circulation vehicles. 

First editions of both papers will con- 
tinue to be on sale shortly after 5pm 
six-days-a-week. The Tribune in combin- 
ing two editions will print three editions 
total. The Sun-Times goes to four edi- 
tions. First (city) editions of both will 
also be distributed outside Chicago. 


Pre-ARF approvy. 
of newspaper ad 
research waived | 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations’ aud) 
ence data bank cleared a major hurd 
this week when parties to the plan agree/ 
to waive  pre-Advertising  Researc’ 
Foundation approval of research collecte/ 
for the ABC computer. 

Agreement was reached at a meeting o° 
November 7 in the offices of Story an) 
Kelly-Smith. The meeting had been calle: 
by Thomas K. Crowe, president of th) 
International Newspaper Advertising Ex 
ecutives. 

Attending the meeting were representa’ 
tives of the ABC, ARF, Newspaper Ad 
vertising Bureau, Association of Nationa/ 
Advertisers, and the American Associa) 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 

Left unresolved was the problem 0) 
clarifying geographic definitions. Theré 
has been disagreement among newspapel) 
and advertising people over the use oii 
county-by-county definition, or Standar¢ 
Metropolitan Statistical Area or the Aree 
of Dominant Influence. 

The day after the meeting in New 
York, Sid Bordelon, INAE secretary, re- 
leased the following statement: 

“Over two years ago, a plan to obtain 
newspaper audience data was proposed. 
This data, it was felt, could be best stored 
using the Audit Bureau of Circulatiom 
computer facilities, with the individual 
newspaper market studies being conducted 
along standardized rules. 

“Thus, the studies entered into the ABC 
Bank would be recallable on a uniform 
basis. Object of this information bank was 
to provide advertisers and advertising 
agencies with good, individual newspaper 
audience data from which newspapers! 
could be included in the media planning 
stage for national advertising cam- 
paigns. | 

“Although the plan promised to aid’ 
newspapers in attracting more national) 
advertising dollars, agreement on the ex- 
tent of the data, studies’ costs, definition 
of the market area to be measured, and 
other roadblocks, have slowed the proj- 
ect. 

“Because newspaper advertising desires 
to be responsive to advertisers and agen- 
cies for more research data, INAE pres- 
ident Thomas K. Crowe, advertising direc- 
tor, Indianapolis Star and News, called a 
meeting November 7. 


This group agreed that all usable data 
now held by the Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau be released to ABC to ‘start the 
bank,’ after suggestions of geographic 
definitions are reviewed and clarified by 
sub-committee of Frank Orenstein, NAB, 
Thurman Pierce, 4A and Jim Tommanoy, 
ABC. 

“The Standardize procedures for mar- 
ket data development will be submitted to 
the INAE board of directors for action 
and upon approval the board will be asked 
to recommend. formal acceptance by the 


INAKE membership at the association’s 
business meeting next January 28 in 
Houston. 
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Jow Jones’ workers vote 


n favor of own union 


By Paul Tharp 


Employes at the Wall Street Journal 
ad other Dow Jones operations have 
ted to maintain the independent em- 
loye association founded by their board 
jairman in favor of joining organized 
-ewspaper labor, at least until 1978. 

That was the result of last week’s 
November 8) election for new officers 
‘nd directors of the Independent Associa- 
on of Publishers’ Employes (IAPE), 
‘hich represents 1,200 editorial, advertis- 
‘ig, circulation and other employes at 
ow Jones & Co. Inc.’s nationwide facili- 
es, including The National Observer, 
arron’s, Dow Jones news and AP-DJ 
Jeonomic Report, the company’s interna- 
ional economic news wire operated jointly 
7ith the Associated Press. 


Months of lively campaigning centered 
n whether the association—governed by 
‘olunteers since its founding in 1938 by 
hairman William F. Kirby, then a Jour- 
‘al reporter—should join organized labor. 
{nd members rejected by a better than 
-to-1 margin the slate of candidates that 
ought control of IAPE with a pledge to 
ffiliate with organized labor, such as the 
Yewspaper Guild. Members picked for a 
wo-year term the slate that campaigned 
rehemently against the Guild with a 
yromise to retain autonomy and win ben- 
fits such as prescription-drug insurance 
n the next contract two years away. A 
hird slate with a modest following also 
‘ampaigned vigorously against the Guild 
yut received only a handful of votes. The 
ficial count is due next week. 


Lively campaign 


Staffers in the Journal newsroom ob- 
served that this election’s campaigning— 
jeated by threats of lawsuits, charges and 
sounter-charges and personality attacks 
sack and forth—perked up a few ears and 
managed to penetrate what they termed 
an apathy that so often has accompanied 
orevious IAPE goings on. But just where 
shat sort of awakening might lead is still 
ypen. 

Outgoing IAPE president Martin Hol- 
lander says the vote clearly means “we 
won’t need an organization such as the 
Guild for at least five years.” He wouldn’t 
speculate further. Dow Jones is the na- 
tion’s largest publisher without organized 
labor among editorial and office ranks. 
Some drivers and pressmen, however, are 
represented in parts of the country by 
international unions. 


Hollander, a Journal copy editor who 
ironically was promoted this week to a 
management news position, ventured that 
growing demands placed upon IJAPE’s 
voluntary 18 directors and three officers 
may require hiring professional help “in 
the near future.” The association’s major 
expenses are salaries for two full-time 
administrative employes, a legal retainer 
and rent on a two-room office around the 
corner from the Journal’s new office 


building at the foot of Cortlandt Street 
and the World Trade Center twin towers. 


Dues a factor 


During campaigning, membership dues 
provided an effective argument for the 
winning slate to use against pro-affiliation 
reasoning. IAPE dues, ranging from $2 to 
$7.50 monthly, are among the lowest in 
the nation and there are no assessments. 

The intensity of anti-Guild campaign- 
ing, exemplified by a distributed cartoon 
depicting a cow as a newspaper being 
milked by the Guild’s hand and then 
slammed on the head by a club, prompted 
Guild headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
to prepare demands for a public apology 
from IAPE candidates. 


The winning slate headed by Steve 
Doreson, a National Observer advertising 
salesman, also campaigned on goals for 
the 1975 contract. They included: manda- 
tory association membership to replace 
the current 8-out-of-10 membership rule; 
a company-paid annual physical; a com- 
pany credit union; five weeks vacation 
instead of four weeks for employes with 
10 years of service; clearly defined job 
descriptions and a revised dues scale “to 
make them more equitable.” 


Pro-union position 


The main thrust of the pro-affiliation 
campaign was simply that: a promise 
to explore affiliation with one of several 
unions, including the Guild, the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, the Inter- 
national Pressmen’s Union and_ the 
Office and Professional Employes Interna- 
tional Union. Eric Franklin, a Journal 
copy editor and outgoing IAPE vicepres- 
ident who headed the affiliation slate, 
stressed weaknesses in the contract, espe- 
cially wording about job security that 
says the publisher is required to follow 
seniority only “wherever possible and 
practicable.” He also attacked manage- 
ment for alleged flagrant violations in 
overtime, lunch breaks and consecutive 
days off. 


Franklin, pointing out that IAPE’s 
financial worth was only $31,000, said em- 
ployes needed the strength of organized 
labor to reckon with a multinational firm 
like Dow Jones. Many of his campaign 
needles jabbed at Hollander and incum- 
bent LAPE directors—they supported the 
Doreson slate—by calling IAPE a “club 
under the auspicies of management.” 
Franklin’s campaign leaflets included a 
pink one shaped like a Valentine’s heart, 
an obvious reference to a_ so-called 
“sweetheart contract.” 


The heated contest even drew the atten- 
tion of the outside media. New York Mag- 
azine assigned one of its reporters to 
write a piece on the bickering in the elec- 
tion but the piece was spiked. A magazine 
staffer said, “It wasn’t in our affairs. Our 
higher ups decided it wasn’t sporting to 
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start meddling in trade matters.” 

The opposing slates did agree on one 
thing: the handling of grievances. They 
acknowledged in campaign literature that 
some grievances in the past could have 
been handled differently. One case that 
generated controversy this year and in- 
volved possible back-pay over an editorial 
job description was ready for arbitration 
but IAPE dropped the case when the five 
employes withdrew their grievance: three 
were transferred to jobs out of the coun- 
try, one was fired and the other resigned. 


Including the overall increases, report- 
ers’ scale ranges from about $240 to $400 
weekly; advertising salesmen start at 
about $223. New York City scales are 
slightly higher than national scales. 


The company has had strength among 
employes with its 24-year old profit shar- 
ing plan, which supplied one recently re- 
tiring employe with close to $150,000. But 
IAPE didn’t gain its muscle until 1969 
when it won the 8-out-of-10 clause and 
was transformed from a loose organiza- 
tion into an efficient bargaining force. 
Dow Jones has had no strikes. 


Production chiet 
shot by printer 


Dick Palmer, production director of the 
Baton Rouge (La.) Advocate and State- 
Times, was shot by an irate printer 
November 9. He was not seriously wound- 
ed. The alleged gunman, Jimmy Hines, 
has been charged with attempted murder. 

Jim Hughes, State-Times managing edi- 
tor, said that Hines had been a printer 
for the Baton Rouge papers for seven 
months before his recent discharge. He 
said that Hines “claimed we owed him 
vacation pay.” 

Hughes said that Hines confronted Pal- 
mer with his vacation pay demands, while 
Palmer was in the data processing com- 
puter room. After Palmer said the paper 
didn’t owe the man the money, according 
to Hughes, Hines “said to Palmer, ‘Vm 
going to kill you.’ Palmer then said to the 
man that shooting him would ‘mess up 
your life’.” 

According to Hughes, Hines then ‘fired 
point blank three times in Palmer’s face 
with a .22. “The first shot hit Palmer in 
the mouth but several teeth kept the bul- 
let from doing severe damage. The second 
shot hit Palmer in the hand. The third 
shot hit the computer. 

Hughes said that Palmer escaped the 
attack with the loss of a few teeth, “some 
powder burns on his face and a stiff 
finger.” The incident happened on a Fri- 
day and Palmer was back to work on the 
following Monday. 

Hughes stressed that the assault on 


Palmer was unconnected to any labor 
difficulties. 
The Advocate and State Times are 


switching to cold type and use of scanners 
and video display terminals. The ITU has 
been working without a contract since the 
first of the year. 

However, the ITU did not 
Hines’ demand for vacation pay. 


support 
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A portion of the page make-up area in the TNI composing room. 


‘Tucson newspapers move 
into modern $11 M home 


The Arizona Daily Star and the Tucson 
Daily Citizen have a new home; an $11 
million offset printing plant located five 
miles from their old building near 
Tucson’s south edge. 

The 150,000 square foot building that 
houses the two competitive, and separate- 
ly owned dailies, and their agency compa- 
ny, Tucson Newspapers, Inc. (TNI) is 
situated on an 18-acre desert site adjacent 
to a network of freeways and near a 
branch line of the Southern Pacifie Rail- 
road. 

Through TNI, The Star and Citizen 
have been involved in photo composition 
and computerized typesetting for several 
years. The new plant represents a final 
step to offset production and a full com- 
mitment to its many related processes. 

The heart of the new production oper- 
ation is a 12-unit Goss Metro offset press 
equipped with automatic pasters and two 
double Imperial 3:2 folders. Color equip- 
ment includes six color half-decks. 


Sophisticated processes 


Other production devices and processes 
are equally sophisticated. Thirty video 
display units (VDT’s) supply input to a 
multiple computer system used to prepare 
all advertising and news text for photo 
typesetting. 

In classified advertising, fifteen VDT’s 
feed voluntary ads to a Hewlett-Packard 
2100-A computer located in a central com- 
puter room near composing. The classified 
system is unique in that text composition, 
ad sorting and all hyphenation and justifi- 
cation is on-line to four Harris Intertype 
TxT photocomposing machines. Once the 
ad taker has typed the ad on the VDT 
keyboard, the computer’s programs pro- 
cess the ad completely until full typeset 
columns are ready to be pasted onto the 
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classified pages by composing room per- 
sonnel, 

News and display ads are input to the 
computer via TTS punched tape, although 
this system, too, will ultimately be con- 
verted to VDT units. News text is pro- 
cessed through the Hewlett-Packard com- 
puter system; display ad text through an 
older Digital Equipment PDP-8 computer 
system. Both papers are independently 
studying use of the VDT units within 
their newsroom operation. 

Proofing is done on a bank of six VDTs 
in the composing room. 


Text II system 


The computerized typesetting system is 
called Text II and was developed for TNI 
by System Development Corporation of 
Santa Monica, California. 

New devices are in evidence in the 
platemaking area, too. Here, two-roll film 
Chemco Spartan II cameras equipped 
with automatic transports and processors 
begin the sequence. Page-size negatives, 
created in the cameras, are transferred 
photographically to aluminum press plates 
by Nu-Are Ultra Plus flip-top plate mak- 


ers. Plate production is completed in 
Western Litho automatic plate pro- 
cessors. 


From the time a page mechanical enters 
the camera room until a press-ready plate 
is prepared, about eighteen minutes 
elapse. 

Press running speeds have been averag- 
ing about 60,000 copies per hour, although 
sustained production in excess of 70,000 
copies has been reached and maintained. 

The mailroom, nearly 12,000 square feet 
in size, has four main tying lines all 
equipped with Signode MLN-2 tape tyers. 
Three of the lines are also equipped with 
Cutler-Hammer Mark II counter-stackers. 


Tucson's new 12-unit Goss Metro Offset press. 


Bundle flow to five telescoping boom load- 
ers is controlled from a central console. 
Two Hans-Mueller inserting machines 
were refurbished and moved from the old 
building to complete the new mailroom 
facility. 

Fire protection equipment includes a 
Cardox CO, system on the press and in 
the computer room. The balance of the 
building is protected by sprinklers and 
smoke detectors. The Cardox system is 
supplied from a five-ton tank located out- 
side the building. 


Functional design 


The new technology in evidence in the 
building has influenced the design of the 
TNI offices and production areas; they 
are modern and functional. The two news- 
rooms reflect a similar concern with func- 
tionality. Each is 15,000 square feet in 
size, each makes some use of modern office 
landscaping techniques, each is in a sepa- 
rate wing of the building. That’s where 
the similarity ends, however. 

The Citizen newsroom includes semi- 
private work stations for each reporter, 
writer and editor. The library, executive 
offices, photo labs and wire rooms are 
enclosed areas located near the open copy 
desk complex. 

In The Star, open planning has been 
used throughout. There are no fixed inte- 
rior walls in the main newsroom or in the 
executive areas. Instead, movable wall 
panels, bookcases and furniture are used 
to form natural dividers and barriers. 
Only the library, wire rooms and photo 
labs have permanent walls. 

The adjacent Southern Pacific track has 
permitted installation of a spur for hand- 
ling newsprint. The spur runs to a 180 
foot long dock next to the 1,500 ton capac- 
ity newsprint storage area. The storage 
area has been designed for use as a fu- 
ture press room. 


Agency agreement 


The building project represents a cul- 
mination in a long series of events affec- 


(Continued on page 82) 
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A reporter who suspects that skulldug- 
ery is going on somewhere in the body 
olitic, national, state or regional but 
peeds money to enable him to develop and 
pose can get the money from the Fund 
or Investigative Journalism if he can 
-emonstrate the validity of the project 
nd the prospects for publication. 
- Between September, 1971 and Septem- 
er, 1973 more than sixty investigative 
srojects were financed by the Fund. 
-.mong them were exposes that rocked the 
ation, upset nefarious schemes and, in 
| ome instances, sent people to jail. 
| Sometimes the investigator is employed 
y a publication; sometimes he is a jour- 
alist who is writing or wants to write a 
ook, but most often he, or she, is a free 
ance who has a story to write in the hope 
f selling it and needs eating money until 
‘e hits the market. The Fund will provide 
‘noney; it does not provide the ideas. 

The Fund began in 1968 as an auxiliary 
f the Stern Fund but is now a separate 
organization. Howard Bray, former repor- 

er for the Louisville Times and aide to 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson, of New 
“flexico, recently was appointed executive 
lirector, succeeding James P. Boyd, who 
‘emains a member of the Fund’s board of 
lirectors. Boyd was the journalist who 
xposed the activities of the late Senator 
Thomas Dodd of Connecticut that led to 
Jodd’s censure by the Senate. 

Probably the outstanding expose, one 
hat attracted world-wide attention, was 
hat of the My Lai massacre by Seymour 
M. Hersh. Hersh won a Pulitizer prize, 
vrote a successful book entitled “Cover- 
1p,” and won a job as a roving investiga- 
‘ive reporter for the New York Times. 

Jessica Mitford, whose book “Kind and 
Jnusual Punishment” concerning the 

reatment of prison inmates was recently 
jublished, is another author whose re- 
search was aided by a grant from the 
fund. 

Walter Sheridan, who wrote the book 
‘The Rise and Fall of Jimmy Hoffa,” 
-evealing corruption in the Teamsters’ 
Union, was assisted by the Fund and so 
vas A. Britton Hume, now an associate of 
solumnist Jack Anderson, who uncovered 
che betrayal of the coal miners by the 
leadership of the United Mine Workers. 

James Polk, a reporter for the Wash- 
ington Star-News, was commissioned by 
the Fund to pursue irregularities in the 
1972 election campaign and_ exposed, 
among other things, the Vesco contribu- 
tion to the Nixon campaign that led to the 
indictment of former Attorney General 
John Mitchell and Maurice Stans, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee to Re- 
elect The President. 

Two grants have been made to Joseph 
Haggerty to aid his probe into accusations 
of corrupt conduct on the part of munici- 
pal, state and federal judges in New 
York, an investigation not yet completed. 

A journalistic group active in defending 
First Amendment rights of the press that 
has been aided by the Fund is The Report- 


nvestigative writing fund 
aas aided successful probes 


ers Committee for Freedom of the Press. 
A grant from the Fund assisted the Com- 
mittee in preparing such publications as 
its “Press Censorship Newsletter,” and 
aided its research aimed at facilitating 
press use of the Freedom of Information 
Act. 

The Fund has made several grants to 
journalism reviews operating in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Baltimore, Houston, Southern 
California and elsewhere whose purpose 
is to keep a critical watch on newspapers, 
magazines and broadcast media in their 
area. Results of this effort are varied and 
not fully compiled as yet but the Fund 
plans a later report on its Journalism 
Review Project. 

Not all of the projects aided by the 
Fund have been successful and many in- 
volved issues and situations that did not 
attract national attention but the Fund, 
whose offices are at 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C., stands by to give 
financial assistance to journalists seeking 
to expose graft, corruption, social evils or 
anything else deemed detrimental to the 
national interest. 

Originally financed by the Stern Fund, 
the Investigative Journalism Fund now 
gets its money from contributions by 
foundations or individuals interested in 
seeing that dark plots and deeds are 
brought to light. 


Media Records proposes 
more detailed reports 


Media Records has’ informed _ its 
subscribers that it is prepared to offer 
more detailed reports on both retail and 
classified linage. 

Clark Wilson, MR’s general manager, 
said the new services could be offered as a 
result of refinements in MR’s “automated 
data input system.” 

Wilson stressed that these were tenta- 
tive proposals. As envisioned by MR, re- 
tail linage will be shown as “a group of 
stores’ linage by line of merchandise and 
by price points.” This would assist in 
presentations to retailers. 

At the same time, Wilson indicated that 
MR was ready to bexin more intensive 
analysis of classified linage. Wilson said 
MR “can report linage by classification, 
number of ads per classification, classified 
display and other such information.” 

Wilson also has asked subscribers their 
opinion of the feasibility of an Association 
of Newspaper Classified Managers (AN- 
CAM) suggestion for a standardized clas- 
sification system. However, ANCAM pres- 
ident Bill Gardner told E&P that while 
ANCAM has done “some exploratory 
work” on the plan, “we haven’t made 
much headway.” Gardner said, in fact, he 
“doesn’t think the plan is feasible.” 
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BBDO establishes 
direct response unit 


The direct marketing functions of 
BBDO International, Inc. have been ex- 
panded and consolidated in a new subsidi- 
ary company to be known as Sawyer Di- 
rect. 

The new company is named for Robert 
A. Sawyer, its president and chief execu- 
tive officer. Sawyer was a senior vicepres- 
ident and director of direct marketing at 
Compton Advertising before joining 
BBDO recently. Sawyer Direct replaces 
BBDO’s Direct Response Division. The 
new subsidiary has been established at the 
BBDO New York headquarters. 

Sawyer Direct now comprises a dozen 
marketing, creative and media specialists 
with backgrounds in direct mail and other 
forms of direct response advertising. 

Tom Dillion, president of BBDO, said 
that direct marketing is a rapidly grow- 
ing and profitable field of advertising. 
Because of the specialized knowledge and 
techniques involved the operation was 
set up aS a separate company. Sawyer 
Direct will have available the services 
of the parent company as needed, while 
remaining an independent unit serving 
BBDO clients as well as its own. 

In addition to providing initial market- 
ing consultation, the new unit will develop 
campaigns via direct mail and direct re- 
sponse advertising in print, radio, televi- 
sion, telephone, newspaper free standing 
inserts, cassettes and other media capable 
of generating response. The group has 
experience in package goods, fashion, pub- 
lishing, industrial materials, insurance, 
automotive products, leisure activities, 
fund raising, education, finance and invest- 
ing. 

Sawyer for the past nine years has 
been engaged in various phases of direct 
marketing. Prior to joining Compton in 
1969 he was with Reader’s Digest for 


seven years, most recently as product 
manager. 

e 
Newsman-selectman 


must make a choice 


Frank McGaughey, editor and owner of 
the Holbrook (Mass.) Sun, has been or- 
dered by a Norfolk County Superior Court 
judge to give up his affiliation with the 
newspaper or his position as a town se- 
lectman. 

Judge Vincent R. Brogna ruled Novem- 
ber 5 that McGaughey had violated the 
conflict of interest law by reporting on 
selectmen’s meetings where he was chair- 
man. 

His dual role was challenged by 10 Hol- 
brook residents who contended that, be- 
sides covering selectmen’s meetings, 
McGaughey ran ads in the Sun from busi- 
nesses that were licensed by selectmen. 

McGaughey testified that news accounts 
from selectmen’s meetings used in the Sun 
were usually reprints from other newspa- 
pers. 

McGaughey has 60 days to comply with 
the court order. His attorney said he will 
appeal the decision to a higher court. 
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3-tier plan lets carriers 
have fun and more profits 


” 


Speaking of “blue sky” ideas in newspa- 
per circulation practices, how does your 
circulation executive fit the role of “as- 
tronaut of the industry?” 

Harry E. Coggins, circulation manager 
of the Greenville (S.C.) News & Pied- 
mont, suggested that casting in a talk 
to the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association (November 12) at Boca Ra- 
ton, Fla. 

“There is no more challenging field in 
newspapers than that of the circulation 
department,” declared Coggins, reeling off 
the well known list of problems—carrier 
turnover, newsprint scarcity, price in- 
creases, terrible mail service, etc. 

Therein, he said, lies the big opportuni- 
ty for circulation executives to assume the 
glamorous role and be managers of 
change—change that will provide greatly 


improved products and service, change 
that will provide improved circulation 
practices including many new concepts 


and, at the same time, add dollars to the 
bottom line of the profit and loss state- 
ment. 

By taking the giant step, Coggins sug- 
gested, they will be the astronauts of the 
future in the newspaper industry. 

Old practices are falling by the way- 
side, Coggins said, and managing the 
changes will necessitate drastic revision 
in the thinking and philosophy of many 
publishers. 


Out of numbers game 


“Ego circulation,’ he said, “has found 
its way into File 13. A lot more will 
follow. Many publishers are swallowing 
their pride and getting out of the numbers 
game. Large numbers aren’t necessarily 
the answer to their prayers. for maximum 
income per copy printed or to meet the 
advertiser’s needs.” 

Selling selective audiences will do a 
much better job of answering those needs, 
Coggins asserted. He said it was not un- 
likely that newspapers may sell special 
sections separate from the main edition. 
This practice would lead to special groups 
of subscribers. 

The newspapers’ distribution system, 
Coggins declared, is in deep trouble, with 
a possibly decreasing pool of youths for 
carriers, gasoline rationing, failure to 
properly train circulation executives and 
low carrier profit. In addition, he ob- 
served, “all those advertising supplements 
are a pain in the neck.” 


A system of shared delivery services 
would be feasible, according to Coggins. 
This could involve distribution of adver- 
tising sections independently of the youth 
corps that would be reserved for the main 
task of delivering the newspaper. 


Greater use of “The Pill” isn’t going to 
help the supply of boys and girls for 
prospective carriers, Coggins remarked. 
“In fact,” he said, “the outlook is 
bleak.” 


The industry, he said, also needs to rely 
on fulltime employes to sell the newspa- 
per and must assume responsibility for 
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collections, affording subscribers the op- 
portunity to use credit cards. 

Coggins described changes made recent- 
ly in Greenville that have resulted in less 
carrier turnover, higher profits for carri- 
ers, and gains for the newspapers. They 
began with the elimination of the Satur- 
day afternoon paper when it was found 
that many copies remained on porches 
Sunday afternoon. 

“Our readers,” he said, “were not 
beating down the doors to get a Saturday 
evening paper. The mobility and lifestyles 
of our readers resulted in an exodus from 
the primary market to recreation spots... 
and that’s not just in the summer 
months; it’s year-round.” 

Carriers of afternoon routes were drop- 
ping out because their chore kept the 
family from going off on vacation trips. 
“Besides,” said Coggins, “Junior let us 
know he wasn’t making enough profit.” 

With the discontinuance of the Satur- 
day p.m. edition the home delivery rate 
was raised so the subscriber paid five 
cents more for five days than he had been 
paying for six days, and all of the in- 
crease went to the carrier. 

Then the subscriber pattern of the 
morning paper was changed. There are 
now three offers: a five-day sub, Monday 
through Friday; a two-day weekend sub, 
Saturday and Sunday; and the traditional 
seven-day sub. No more six-day or Sun- 
day-only subs are taken. 

The seven-day price was boosted 10 
cents, all of it going to the carriers. Only 
morning carriers deliver the Saturday 
and Sunday papers, thus two sets of car- 
riers aren’t tied up seven days a week. 

Coggins said the carrier gets 40 percent 
of the home delivery price and works only 
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on five days. z 

Losses on the afternoon paper, he said, 
have been less than one-third of predic- 
tions, without expensive promotion. The 
Saturday morning edition has gained) 
about 5,500 circulation and the Sunday 
package shows steady growth. j 

These moves brought about a three-tier 
carrier organization—one of five-day af-. 
ternoon carriers, another of five-day 
morning carriers, and the third of week- 
end morning carriers. In the first month 
after the changes afternoon carrier turn-_ 
over dropped 60 percent under that of a 
year ago; the morning carrier turnover 
went down 46 percent. 

And with the higher profits, Coggins | 
said, the Little Merchants pay their bills’ 
with smiles on their faces. 

e 


Love and marriage sold 
by Detroit Free Press _ 


Detroit Free Press will start charging | 
for wedding and engagement announce- 
ments on November 25 at the cost of $15 
per column inch and $1.87 for each addi- 
tional line, and $15 per column inch for. 
photographs. | 

The announcements will appear in a 
special segment of each Sunday’s women 
section called Love and Marriage. 


The newspaper said it was forced to 
initiate the service due to the newsprint 
shortage coupled with rising number of | 
engagements and marriages. Last year in 
Wayne County alone, the newspaper said — 
25,000 marriage licenses were issued. . 


“With the pressures from both direc- 
tions, the Free Press finds it cannot ac- 
knowledge all announcements. But we 
want to be fair and afford everyone the 
same opportunity to announce at least the | 
basic information about their engage-— 
| 


ments and weddings,” it was explained to 
readers. 


The Lexington Leader by Knight Newspapers, Inc., (KNI) are, from left, seated: E. S. 
Dabney, consultant and honorary chairman of the board of the First Security National 
Bank & Trust Co., trustee of the newspaper company; James L. Knight, chairman of the 
KNI Executive Committee, and Alyah H. Chapman Jr., KNI president. From left, standing: 
Charles Clark, KNI treasurer; Homer Drew, senior vice president of First Security, and 
Gayle Mohney, director, general counsel and secretary-treasurer of the Herald-Leader Co. 
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“The Washington Post and TIME were by far 
the most aggressive vanguard of the press in 
reporting Watergate, and the vast prepon- 
derance of what they reported—and 99% of 
the factual statements—have proven accurate.” 
—Froma study on how major newspapers and news weeklies investigated 


- and reported the Watergate conspiracy by New Yorker press critic Edward 
Jay Epstein. Published in the Los Angeles Times September 14, 1973 


Advertising scene 


By Daniel L. Lionel 


M-I-F PROVIDES PUSH-BUTTON MARKET DATA 


“So we want to determine the relative 
efficiency of the Detroit News. the Detroit 
Free-Press and the Ann Arbor News in 
reaching Detroit area women who spent 
$50 or more in Korvettes last year?” 
There ensued about 3 minutes of 
thumping on a typewriter sized computer 
terminal and the answer came back—in 
spades! 

Efficiencies were cited on the printout in 
terms of the cost of a page in five issues, 
cost per thousand of target audience, total 
reach, total noted, frequency distribution 
of impressions and more. 

The above scenario took place high up 
in a glass and concrete building on Fifth 
Ave., New York and the operator of the 
computer terminal was Lewis Alpert, 
president of Markets-In-Focus, the two 
year old market research organization 
built on the theme long espoused by the 
newspaper industry—All Business Is Lo- 
cal. 

Alpert had plugged into a data bank, 
physically located in Ohio, which had been 
developed on the basis of an in-depth re- 
search sweep of the Detroit market con- 
ducted by Markets-In-Focus. Each sub- 
seriber of the Detroit study—it’s available 
on a syndicated basis, is given the key and 
password, enabling it to secure an infinite 
volume of facts and projections concern- 
ing product usage and ownership, detailed 
media consumption and demographic/ 
socio-economic life-style characteristics. 


Newspaper clients 


Thus far, Markets-In-Focus has covered 
four major markets including New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit and Washington. Its 
clients include the New York Times, the 
New York News, Detroit Free Press, De- 
troit News, Washington Post, Washington 
Star-News, the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Newsday, the Hackensack (N.J.) Record, 
etc., as well as smaller papers in these 
markets. In addition, subscribers include 
radio & TV stations, magazines, and tran- 
sit media. Advertisers such as Korvettes, 
Allied Stores Corp and a number of major 
banks find the data developed highly use- 
ful for implementing advertising and 
marketing plans. 

In order to provide advertisers with 
data needed for determining the most 
efficient media mix, M-I-F conducts a 
probability sampling of from 3000 to 5000 
homes in basically the market’s Area of 
Dominant Influence. In addition to the 
interviews, each head of household is giv- 
en a booklet which includes a diary of TV 
and radio listening for one week. At the 
end of the week the booklet is picked up 
and the respondent receives a gift for his 
trouble. 

The questionnaire gets down to such 
basics as frequency of visits to local and 
regional shopping centers as well as ma- 
jor stores frequented and amounts spent. 
Of keen interest to national advertisers 
are the brands selected and the products 
favored. 


Seek top 15 markets 


How does M-I-F differ from previous 
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marketing sweeps such as those conducted 
by Simmons and SRDS and_ others? 
“Where Simmons and the others did a 
national study,” said Phillip A. Thomp- 
son, Executive V.P., “ours is designed 
from the other end. We have no interest 
in a national study because we believe the 
trend of today’s marketing comes down to 
the key local markets.” 


Expecting to add Chicago and Los An- 
geles to their list of market coverage ear- 
ly in 1974, the M-I-F executives project 
their efforts to a total of 15 markets in 
the foreseeable future. They estimate that 
the 15 top U.S. markets account for 43% 
of the population and 50% of where the 
money is spent. 


Only the urgent need for this type of 
bedrock localized market data in readily 
assimilable form can account for the 
unique growth of M-I-F operation. Every 
subscriber as well as their national rep- 
resentative can pick up their telephone, 
dial a local number and receive, on their 
computer terminal, answers to the mar- 
keting needs of a client. This can even be 
accomplished in the office of an advertis- 
ing agency to implement a presentation as 
the data bank is responsive to any stan- 
dard computer terminal. 

While the printout of raw data (50 
yards of it) is made available to sub- 
scribers, the computerized information 
meshes with the demands of most mar- 
keters for instant data. 

Formerly vicepresident for Media Re- 
search at D’Arcy, McManus and Adams, 
Lewis Alpert felt the need for more con- 
centrated, localized market information 
even then. He also spent a number of 
years as research vicepresident with the 
Politz organization. His associate, Phil 
Thompson, draws on 10 years as director 
of developmental research for J. Walter 
Thompson and a similar span at SRDS, 
which, for a time, had a syndicated mar- 
ket research program. Thompson also 
spent a year and a half at Brand Ratings 
Index. 


Agency reaction to Market In Focus 
data has been, as anticipated, very affirm- 
ative, according to Alpert. “They regard 
it as the best material available for a 
given: market and because it embraces 
all media in the market, it is not consid- 
ered to ‘grind an ax’ for any one medi- 
um.” Even the best single medium market 
studies are generally viewed with some 
reservations by advertisers and _ their 
agencies because they feel they wouldn’t 
be presented unless they were, to some 
extent, self serving. Market In Focus 
takes a long step in the direction of 
providing the kind of in-depth marketing 
numbers which advertisers have been 
seeking from newspapers. 


Ad notes.... 


“You represent more local listeners 
than any advertising agency or research 
organization can muster,” Robert Palmer, 
president of Kelly Nason, told members of 


Free car pool ads 7 | 


Bill Martin, manager of the Quincy 
(Ill.) Herald-Whig classified ad depart-. 
ment, announced the newspaper will offer 
a new service to encourage car pools. ; 


The Herald-Whig will publish free ads 
under the Personal column for people— 


wanting a ride to work in Quincy and for | 


people who daily commute to Quincy to. 


work who can form a car pool. 


Martin said the Commuter’s Corner ads 


should help people create more car pools, 


thereby conserving some gas and money. — 


NASA’s New York Chapter at luncheon — 


last week. 
Describing his agency’s approach as ba- 


sically talking to the man in the street, but 


more important, “listening,” Palmer 
pointed out that many new products as 
well as product uses had been developed 


from this technique. No one questioned the — 


validity of Palmer’s text because what 


with the new products and the evident | 


success of the technique, Kelly Nason’s 
billing has zoomed from $3.5 million to 
$35 million in 6 years. 

He urged newspapers to act as ears to 
the ground for advertisers. “Many of the 
key innovations in our society start with 
letters to the editor or a small paragraph 
on page 83 of the newspaper. They gradu- 
ally work their way forward, like Ecolo- 
gy, to page 6 and then to the legislature 
where they become the law of the land.” 


Ad cutbacks feared 
due to energy crisis 


A professor told a group of advertising 
men that energy and other shortages may 
eventually affect about one-third of all 
types of advertising. 

Alice Courtney, assistant professor of 
administrative studies at York Universi- 
ty, Toronto, mentioned shortages of ener- 
gy, minerals, chemicals, rice, cocoa, pro- 
teins, wool, leather and wood. 

“One observer ... has estimated that 
the energy crisis alone will affect 35 per- 
cent of national advertising in the United 
States and 385 percent of all local and 
sectional advertising,” she told a seminar 
at the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Advertising Advisory Board. 

She said the Canadian 
would be comparable. 

Some advertising executives, she said, 
already have been told by clients that ad 
budgets are being cut because the product 
shortage makes advertising “economically 
unjustifiable.” One marketing executive 
expects that within the next 10 years he 
will be known as an “allocation manager.” 
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Register has 2 million 


The (Santa Ana, Calif.) Register print- 
ed its 2 millionth classified ad for this 
year on November 1. Last year the 2 
million mark wasn’t reached until Novem- 
ber 28, reports Clifford A. O’Day, manag- 
er of classified advertising. 


equivalents 
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Lockheed doing it 


t 


While scientists and engineers 
explore the reservoir of 
natural resources that lies 
under the ocean floor, 
Lockheed is helping tap 
that reservoir. Right now. Ki 
With a remarkable Manned “@ 
Atmospheric Subsea System. 
Lockheed is the only company 
that has sucha 
commercially 
proven 
system. 
It allows 
men to 
work.on 
oil wells at 
great 
ocean depths. 
In their 
shirtsleeves. 
With conven- 
tional tools and techniques. With 
the problems and hazards of storms 
and navigation virtually eliminated. 
This revolutionary subsea system, 
built in Vancouver, Canada, 
means a lot to the oil industry. 
But it means a lot more to a 
world in need of oil. 


Lockheed is solving 
another problem facing the 
oil industry: removing oil from 
: settling ponds and around off- 
4 shore rigs. With Clean Sweep™ 
It’s the first low-cost effective 
method of removing oil from water, 
recovering virtually all the oil 
encountered on each pass. 
It’s patented, field proven, in 
production, and costs as little as 


$5000. P i 
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And when oil is 
refined into fuel, we're right there 
to help handle it and pump it. Over 
17 billion gallons of aviation fuel 
a year at twenty-three airports 
throughout the country. 

We're also helping to pump gasoline 
into your car at lower prices. Lockheed 


Manned atmospheric subsea 


system 
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Clean Sweep™ 


Transaction Systems are 
helping make fully self- 
service gas stations a thing 
of the present instead of 
the future. The transaction 
Om. systems replace mechan- 
‘ ical equipment with the 
reliability of a solid-state system 
that needs only one operator: 
The girl 
behind the 
cash register. 


Then there's 
Hercules. 
Workhorse 
of the air 
and the most 
versatile 
airlifter ever 
built. 
Serving the 
oil industry 
and over twenty-five nations through- 
out the world. In remote areas. The 
jungle, desert, Arctic. 
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Lockheed Transaction Systems 


It can land on sand, bare dirt, gravel 
or icy runways under 2100 feet long 
with payloads up to 45,000 pounds. 

It can haul huge lengths of 
pipe 60 feet long. 


world’s most versatile airlifter. 


And it can bring in the bulldozers 
and equipment needed to get the oil 
out of the ground and the pipe into 
the ground. 

Lockheed did all this. And it’s 
doing more. Right now. 


Serving in many ways. In Oil. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 91503 


Sun shines brightly on 
Toronto’s 2-year-old daily 


By Bud Jorgensen 


Canadian Press 


The Sun, Toronto’s newest daily, is 
brash, bold and two years old today—and 
any image of it being a poor cousin in a 
competitive newspaper city is wearing 
thin. 

It has survived despite predictions to 
the contrary from some of the best known 
names in Canadian publishing. 

“All our problems at the moment come 
from success,” Douglas Creighton, pub- 
lisher of the morning tabloid, said in an 
interview. 

The street-sales weekly editions have 
grown in size and circulation. The Sun 
now publishes a Sunday edition, delivered 
to homes and sold on the street. 

Success, Creighton said, has prompted 
Sun executives to consider doing what 
they once said they would not do—buy 
property. 

The Sun’s editorial offices are on one 
floor of an old five-story, red-brick build- 
ing just fashionably off the financial dis- 
trict in downtown Toronto. 

The sandblasted and restored wood 
beams and bright colors are reminiscent 
of a young, middle-class couple fixing up a 
slum house. The atmosphere and decor 
shrieks ‘“We’re with it.” 


Paper folded in 1971 


The first issue of The Sun came out 
within 48 hours of the last issue of The 
Telegram, an evening newspaper that was 
Canada’s fourth-largest daily when it 
folded in 1971 after 95 years of publica- 
tion. 

About 60 former Telegram employees 


Buying Boston? 


Be sure to include 
WORCESTER 
The other major 


market in the 
Nation’s 5th largest A.D1I. 


Boston and Worcester 
are separate 
newspaper markets. 


Always add the 
Worcester Telegram 
and The Evening Gazette. 


Most advertisers do. 
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WORCESTER TELEGRAM & GAZETTE 
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Represented by CWO&0 
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assembled a few hours later to put togeth- 
er a tabloid that featured extensive sports 
coverage, a long list of columnists rep- 
resenting a variety of views and short, 
snappy news stories, mainly about events 
in Toronto. 

“We set out figuring that our market 
was the people who used the public tran- 
sit,” Creighton said. 

The former managing editor of The 
Telegram said he does not think The Sun 
is taking readers from The Globe and 
Mail, the other morning daily in Toronto. 

“T think we’re opening a new market.” 

A tabloid, with its smaller pages, is 
considered easier to read on a crowded 
transit vehicle—more than 28 million pas- 
sengers so far this year in Toronto. 


Circulation now at 110,000 


Paid circulation of The Sun was about 
65,000 during the first two months and 
Donald Hunt, the general manager, said 
paid circulation for the weekday editions 
now is about 110,000. The Telegram’s 
weekday circulation was about 226,000 
during the final months. 

The weekday editions are sold only 
through boxes and stores. The Sunday 
edition, which began Sept. 16. has home- 
delivery sales of 82.500 and last Sunday 
had 67,000 street sales, The Sun reports. 

The Star, an afternoon daily and the 
largest in Canada, currently reports a 
six-day average circulation of 538.000. 
The Sun’s six-day average is 116,500 
and The Globe and Mail reports its 
six-day average for the six months to 
Sept. 30 was 266,000. The Star’s average 
for the year to Sept. 30, 1971, was 399,000 
compared with 264,000 for The Globe and 
Mail. 

Toronto had been studied as a market 
for a tabloid newspaper for a long time. 
The Telegram tried one in 1968—with a 
Sunday paper—but it stopped publication 
after eight months, reporting substantial 
losses. 

It was estimated they would need about 
$350,000 for start-up expenses for The 
Sun and the newspaper group wanted 
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twice that amount in the kitty. 

Creighton said “Eddie Goodman, the 
lawyer, became very interested and actu- 
ally put the whole thing together over the 
Thanksgiving weekend.” 

Edwin A. Goodman is a man with long 
experience in back-stage work for the 
Progressive Conservative party and has 
directed its federal election campaigns. 


Details of financing 


Goodman said the outside financing 
needed came from 10 or 12 people but he 
declined to identify them. Creighton said 
about one-quarter of the approximately 
$700,000 needed came from people like 
himself who were working on the newspa- 
per. 

“This was not a financial investment,” 
Goodman stressed. The backers believed a 
third English-language daily was needed 
in Toronto. 

Sun officials say the newspaper proba- 
bly will have to move to a new location 
within two years. 

Hunt said staff has grown to about 150, 
including about 60 on editorial duties. He 
said the newspaper was making a profit 
after about four months. 

Creighton tells about meeting Lord 
Thomson of Fleet when the board chair- 
man of Thomson Newspapers Ltd., which 
owns 383 dailies in Canada as well as 
newspapers in Britain and the United 
States, was here for the opening of a new 
head office for the North American oper- 
ation. 

Lord Thomson took him into a private 
office for a drink and told him they were 
doing a great job with The Sun, “but 
you'll never make it,” Creighton recalls. 

The Sun’s style is in some ways more 
like that of a radio station. It promotes 
itself and its people, and some of the 
columnists, like disc jockeys, are local per- 
sonalities. 


Money wanted now 


Creighton concedes that Sun staffers 
are underpaid compared with those at 
other Toronto dailies. Management has 
introduced benefit plans and deferred 
profit sharing, but many staffers want 
more money now. 

“We lived in a very idyllic period in the 
first six months or so where everyone was 
sitting in an attic working,” says 
Creighton. “I don’t think anything could 
be done to maintain that kind of spirit.” 

Tabloids in London and New York often 
play up sensational stories but Creighton 
says “we’re not into the bizarre or sexy.” 

“The reason our tabloid looks different 
from a lot of others... is, first, we did 
make a conscious bid to get Tely readers 
to buy the thing. Two, when we started 
this thing we didn’t have a single person 
who had tabloid experience.” 

The Sun stopped carrying advertise- 
ments Wednesday for massage parlors, 
which advertise such things as body rubs 
by topless girls. 

Creighton was asked whether avoidance 
of the bizarre or sexy means he believes 
Toronto is too conservative for such an 
approach to the news. 


“T think it means we’re too conserva- 
tive. I don’t think Toronto is any more,” 
he explained. 
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S&H Means 
Green Stamps 


But The Sperry and Hutchinson Company Means: 
Carpeting, Furniture, Insurance, Banking, 
Incentive Programs, Department Stores— 

and S&H Green Stamps 


In 1896, Thomas A. Sperry and Shelly B. 
Hutchinson started the SGH Green Stamp serv- 
ice. People liked the “extras” stamps brought. 
They still do. Seven out of ten families save 
them. And SGH Green Stamps are still the 
biggest part of our business. 

But The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 
today is other things, too. Quality companies 
suchas Bigelow-Sanford, of “title-on-the-door” 
carpet fame. And Gunlocke, “the chair people: 
Your publisher probably sits in one—or should. 
And furniture manufacturers like Daystrom, 
“the dining room people’ Lea, “the bedroom 
people; and American Drew. You've probably 
seen American Drew suites. 

Then, too, The Sperry and Hutchinson 


* Magna Laboratories * Hens & Kelly 


Company also means business and consumer 
services. Bayly, Martin & Fay is one of the 
biggest commercial insurance brokers. They 
insure things like the Long Beach, Cal. “Queen 
Mary,’ major motion pictures, and some of the 
nation’s best properties. And there's The State 
National Bank of Connecticut. They hold the 
country's second oldest bank charter. 

And there's Hens & Kelly, a Buffalo, NY. 
department store chain. Do they give SGH 
Green Stamps? Of course they do. 

In 1972, it all came to sales of $607 million. 
Still, $363 million came from the trading stamp 
side of the business. 

S&H. The Green Stamp people. And a lot 
more. 


STAMP and PROMOTIONAL SERVICES: S&H Green Stamps * SGH, Ltd. 

* Incentive Operations (Merchandise Programs, SGH Travel Awards) * Marketing Promotions 
INTERIOR FURNISHINGS: American Drew ° Bigelow-Sanford * Buck Creek Industries 

| * Daystrom Furniture * The Gunlocke Company ¢ Interlock * Lea Industries * Paragon Design 
| BUSINESS SERVICES: Bayly, Martin & Fay * The State National Bank of Connecticut 


The Sperry and Hutchinson Company « 330 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


METRO-READER — the 
new high-performance 
OCR with reliable laser 
scanner. 
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Take a 

good long look... 

youll be seeing a lot 
of these two machines 
from now on. 


METRO-SET—the new 
multi-purpose CRT photo- 
typesetter. 
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Here is the first of a new line of products 
from the new Information Products Division 
of MGD Graphic Systems. The purpose of 
the new division is simple and clear: build 


fully trained service team, the newspaper 

experience of MGD and the technological 

resources of Rockwell International. 
Take a closer look—write: 


the highest quality composing equipment MGD Graphic Systems Division, 
ever built and give the industry the products 2735 Curtiss Street, 
with the highest performance and reliability Downers Grove, Illinois. 60515 


possible for a surprisingly affordable price. or call: (312) 963-4600. 
We're off to a good start with the Metro- 

reader and Metro-set. The machines you 

buy today will fit right in with the systems 


designs of the future. They’re backed by a MGD Graphic Systems Division 


Rockwell International 


Where science gets down to business. 


Renewed hopes 

for newsmen 

missing in Asia 
By Mark Mehler 


Members of the U.S. Committee to Free 
Journalists held in Southeast Asia are 
“convinced” that at least some of the 19 
missing newsmen in Asia are being held 
in Cambodian prison camps. 

Peter Arnett, Associated Press special 
correspondent and a member of the com- 
mittee, told E&P this week that the group 
had determined through interviews with 
former POW’s from North Vietnam and 
U.S. diplomatic sources, that some of 19 
missing newsmen—who include five Amer- 
icans—are alive and being held by Cam- 
bodian insurgents (E&P April 28). 

Last Friday, (November 2) Arnett; 
Walter Cronkite, chairman of the commit- 
tee; and Richard Dudman of the St. Lowis 
Post Dispatch, met for an hour with 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger at the 
White House. The group told Kissinger of 
their firm belief that the newsmen were 
alive. Arnett said Kissinger agreed to 
bring up the matter in his discussion with 
Chinese Premier Chou En-Lai this week 
in Peking. Arnett said although Kissinger 
was not personally acquainted with the 
problem and “had to take our word for 
it,” he nevertheless seemed “receptive.” 

The committee believes the insurgents, 
who have not had any direct communica- 
tion with the U.S., are holding the 
newsmen in out-of-the-way prison camps 
as a possible bargaining lever in future 
talks with the West. Arnett said their 
plight was analogous to the POW’s, locked 
away for five and six years in North Viet- 
nam. 

The committee is trying first to get a 
list from the Cambodians of all prison- 
ers. Arnett said he didn’t fear too much 
for their lives, since the newsmen were 
more valuable to the insurgents alive and 
no rational purpose would be served by 
killing them. 

The group plans to meet with Kissinger 
on his return. They hope the Secretary 
can interest Chou En-Lai in intervening 
and using his considerable influence as a 
go-between in negotiations. 

“We haven’t pressed the issue to this 
point because we didn’t want to confuse 
the civilian newsmen with the military 
issue of the POW’s,” explained Arnett. 

Up to now, he added, the campaign has 
been deliberately low-key, bouyed by hopes 
that the newsmen would be released along 
with soldiers after the January ceasefire. 

The group now plans to meet after 
Kissinger’s return to plot a larger-scale 
publicity campaign, involving not only lob- 
bying and pamphleteering, but possibly 
ads in major newspapers and electronic 
media. 

The newsmen were captured by the 
North Vietnamese and later turned over 
to the Cambodian rebels, according to 
sources. Continued heavy fighting 
throughout Cambodia and the disorga- 
nized nature of the rebel forces in the 
earlier days of the fighting, have hindered 
the committee effort. 
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Guild strike fails 
to halt publication 


The Newspaper Guild struck the Oak- 
land Press, Pontiac, Mich. November 8, in 
the first major walkout in the paper’s 
130-year history. 

Supervisory and other personnel have 
continued to publish, although most mem- 
bers of the craft and Teamsters unions 
have refused to cross guild picket lines. 

Bruce McIntyre, vicepresident and edi- 
tor of the Press, said the paper was two 
hours late last Thursday, less than an 
hour late on Friday, and has made its 
deadlines the last four days. 

He said a “substantial”? number of the 
45 editorial workers represented by the 
guild have crossed the picket line and that 
engravers, supervisory composing room 
employes (in the ITU) and other supervi- 
sory personnel have put out the paper. 

Non-union drivers have been picking up 
the paper for delivery at the loading dock 
in 20 rented vehicles. McIntyre said most 
of the trucks were being driven by “our 
own people.” He said there has been some 
violence on the picket line and that two 
employes’ cars have been vandalized out- 
side the building. 

“There are a bunch of picketers who 
are not guild or craft union people... I 
don’t know who they are, but they’re a 
rough bunch, and there have been some 
incidents of people getting punched 
around.” 

The issues, according to the guild, area 
company demand for the right to demote 
employes and cut their pay scales and sick 
leave provisions. 

McIntyre said the guild had _ been 
offered the same contract already ratified 
by the craft unions. He said the pay hike 
was a percentage increase and would 
therefore be even more for the guild than 
for the other unions. 

Helen Fogel, administrative officer of 
Local 22 of the Newspaper Guild said the 
paper had not been meeting its ceadlines 
and was putting out a “limited” paper. 

She said management charges that the 
guild strikers have been stealing papers 
from deliverers were unfounded. She ad- 
mitted she had heard of some newspaper 
carriers burning papers on their routes, 
but said “none have done this in my 
presence.” 

The two sides met November 12 and 13. 
Negotiations have been underway since 
May on a contract to replace the three- 
year pact which expired June 22. 


Dixie Roto supplement 


resumes in New Orleans 


Dixie Roto, the Sunday magazine of the 
New Orleans (La.) Times Picayune, will 
be back in print on Sunday, November 18, 
and will continue weekly publication 
thereafter. The printers of the roto maga- 
zine section missed only one issue, Novem- 
ber 11. Ashton Phelps, publisher of the 
Times-Picayune, announced last month 
that the publication was being suspended 
due to the newsprint shortage (E&P, Oc- 
tober 27). 


PRESS ORDERED—Publisher Harry R. Horvitz 
(right) signs an order for a five-unit Harris N- 
1650 web offset press to print the Willoughby 
(O.) News-Herald, a 30,000-circulation p.m. 
daily. At left is James B. Roe, Harris sales rep- 
resentative. The press will be installed in a new 
building, now being constructed to house the 
press and reel-tension-pasters. The latter will be 
on a level below the press with web leads com- 
ing through slots in the pressroom floor. The 
new facility will be completed in the Spring of 
1974. Horvitz also publishes the Lorain Journal, 
Mansfield News Journal, Dover Times Reporter, 
and the News Herald in Ohio, plus the Times 
Record of Troy, New York. Circulation of the 
five newspapers is 193,000 and aggregate em- 
ployment is about 1,000. 


White House 


reporters called 
‘stenographers’ 


Washington Post Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning reporter Bob Woodward has at- 
tacked the White House press corps. 
Woodward, who shared the Pulitzer with 
Carl Bernstein for their Watergate ex- 
poses, called White House reporters “no 
more than sophisticated stenographers” 
with an “obscene affection for the official 
version of events.” 

He continued: “The Watergate has 
demonstrated that they were being lied to. 
And so these reporters have adopted what 
I would only characterize as a superficial 
toughness. They go to press conferences 
and think they’re being great investiga- 
tors by asking the President questions 
like, ‘Don’t you think you should 
resign?’ ” Woodward said. 

Woodward spoke to members of the Lib- 
eral Party of the Yale Political Union in 
New Haven, Conn. 


Walsmith resigns 


W. A. Walsmith has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of NAPP Systems (USA) 
Inc., a joint venture of Lee Enterprises, 
Inc. and Nippon Paint Company, Ltd. 

He will continue as vice president of 
NAPP Systems and as a consultant. Tom 
L. Williams, publisher of the Davenport 
(lowa) Times-Democrat will serve as act- 
ing general manager until a new general 
manager is named. 
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Weekly is started 
for Fla. Everglades 


Swanco Publishing Company of Naples, 
\7la. has initiated a new weekly paper 
|mown as the Everglades Bulletin. The 
|iew weekly paper will cover the activities 

und events of this Southeastern Collier 
Jounty area of some 3,500 residents. Mrs. 
Mary Savage is now the editor of the new 
| Bulletin. Publisher of the Everglades Bul- 
‘letin is Garfield L. Fox, who is also pub- 
‘lisher and editor of the Immokalee Bullet- 
“in, a Swanco publication which serves 
Northeastern Collier County and has a 
paid circulation of some 2,000. 
° 


$35,000 gift 


The Frank E. Gannett Foundation has 
donated $35,000 to the Salvation Army for 
a new Salvation Army Community Center 
in Pensacola, Fla. The donation raised to 
$60,000 the amount made by the founda- 
tion in the Pensacola area. Earlier con- 
tributions included $10,000 to the United 
Fund and $15,000 toward construction of 
a center to house the Naval Aviation Mu- 
seum. The largest single grant to date by 
the foundation was $1 million to the Uni- 
versity of Florida School of Journalism. 

e 


Fire closes mill 


The Veitsiluoto Paper Mill in Northern 
Finland had a fire last Wednesday 
(November 7) which has closed the mill 
down. 


The fire broke out in the grinder de- 
partment and spread quickly, causing 
severe damage to machines and equip- 
ment. 

It is estimated that the mill’s four big 
paper machines will be out of production 
or operating at very limited capacity 
levels for at least three weeks. 

e 


Dymer acquires weekly 


The Long-Islander, a Huntington-based 
weekly newspaper founded by Walt Whit- 
man in 1838, has been purchased by 
Dymer Communications Inc. Papers 
owned by the firm include the Glen Cove 
Record-Pilot, Great Neck Record, Manhas- 
set Press, Port Washington News, Roslyn 
News, Westbury Times, and Scarsdale In- 
quirer. George Romano served as the con- 
sultant for the purchaser in the transac- 
tion. 


Merger agreement signed 


by Michigan group 


An agreement in principle to merge 
Synercom Communications Corp. and Ob- 
server Newspapers Inc. Livonia, Michigan 
was announced by the respective corpo- 
rate heads Henry M. Hogan Jr. and Phil- 
ip H. Power. The new company will be 
called Suburban Communications Inc. 


Presenting the 


“GRABBER!” 


newsorint 
| handling 
_ problems 


Clamp designed to handle up 
to 48 inch diameter rolls. 


Stacks 5 rolls high, and right- 
angle stacks in a 7% foot 
aisle. 


A sit-down truck with 
superb handling AND the 
smallest turning and 
operating area required of 
any truck on the market 
today! 


Changes from clamp to 
forks in less than 5 minutes. 


Lifting capacity: Clamp— 
1850 Ibs. at 21 inch load 
centers. 


Fork—2000 Ibs. at 24 inch 
load centers. 


All battery powered, the 
“GRABBER” is 39 inches 
wide with a standard mast 
height of 83 inches nested. 


Most parts available in 
your town. 


Price? The “GRABBER” 
(truck, roll clamp, 
battery and charger) is 
available for about 2 
the cost of similar 
equipment! 


Engineered and 
built with precision, 
skill and simplicity 
to meet all your 
newsprint handling 
needs... ECONOMICALLY! 


Check into the “GRABBER” from 


Lektro Midwest 


866 North Wabash « Chicago, Ill. 60611 * (312) 944-1140 
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TAL SMITH, former reporter for the 
Cape Cod (Mass.) Standard-Times— 
named executive vicepresident of the New 
York Yankees. 


* * * 


BERNARD JUDY, editorial director, To- 
ledo Blade’s opinion pages since 1971— 


appointed editor of the newspaper. 
* * * 


Sic MICKELSON, professor at Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity and former president of CBS News 
—named chairman of the school’s edi- 
torial department, replacing BENJAMIN 
H. BALDWIN, who is returning to full-time 
teaching. 

* * * 

JOHN Brown, purchasing agent for St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat since 1956 and em- 
ployed by the paper for 41 years—retired. 


He will be succeeded by WALLY WEINRICH. 


PAM Metaxas, formerly with Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram and Hartford (Conn.) 
Times—to Springfield (Mass.) Daily News 
as a fashion reporter. 

JACK BOURQUE, on state news desk, 
Hartford Courant—elected president, Con- 
necticut Scholastic Press Assn. 

CHARLES B. (CHUCK) ADAMS, former 
sports writer for Associated Press, in New 
York—to sports information staff, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., New York, as ad- 
ministrator, sports information. 

ELLIoTT HIGGINS, general manager 
since 1972—named publisher of Sherman 
(Tex.) Democrat, replacing ALBERT NIp- 
LING, editor and publisher for the last 26 
years. 

D. RAyMoND KENNEY, business news 
editor and financial columnist, Milwaukee 
Sentinel—named first recipient of a “news 
media award” established by the Wiscon- 
sin Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants. 


REDUCES CLUTTER! ACB 
Checking Proof Service 
makes it easy for national 
advertisers to get needed 
tearsheets on time. Agen- 


cies look to ACB for this 
service and favor newspa- 
pers that use the ACB tear- 
sheet clearing house. ACB 
helps develop local adver- 
tising through its co-op ad- 
vertising 


services which 
are “paid for by national 
advertisers. 
We read every daily 
newspaper advertisement 


yee rne ADVERTISING 


CHECKING BUREAU, inc. 


NEW YORK, 353 Park Avenue, South 
CHICAGO,. 434 S, Wabash Avenue 
MEMPHIS, Tenn, @ COLUMBUS, Ohio 
SAN FRANCISCO, 20 Jones Street 


news-people 


FREDERICK CHAIT, president of Phila- 
delphia Newspapers, Inc. (Philadelphia 
Inquirer and Philadelphia Daily News), 
and vicepresident of Knight Newspapers, 
Inc., has been elected to the board of man- 


agers of Pennsylvania Hospital. 


Miss JANET K. My.es—resigned as 
fashion editor and assistant women’s edi- 
tor, Hartford (Conn.) Times, to become 
executive assistant to Connecticut Secre- 
tary of State Mrs. GuLoriA SCHAFFER. 
Prior to joining the newspaper in 1970, 
Miss Myles was with the Newburgh 
(N.Y.) News. 


* * * 


Davip H. WirTke, formerly city editor 
of the Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
has been named assistant managing edi- 
tor ... LAURENCE M. PAUL, who has been 
Witke’s assistant, has been named city 
editor. 

ALBERT NIBLING, publisher of the Sher- 
man (Texas) Democrat, a Texas news- 
paper man since 1930, retired November 
i 

RICHARD SPAHN, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity graduate, has become production 
manager of the Dallas Times Herald. 

* * * 

RoBerT H. STENGER, circulation director, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer—elected president 
of Ohio Circulation Managers Association. 

oo * oe 

DonaLp H. LayMAN—elected vicepresi- 
dent and controller of Panax Corporation. 

JosepH R. McGratu, Duluth Herald & 
News-Tribune advertising salesman for 
five years, has been named manager of 
the Duluth Area Chamber of Commerce 
Convention and Visitors Bureau. 


Louwers Noonan 


WILLIAM G. LOUWERS, personnel man- 
ager for Federal-Mogul Corp.—to Booth 
Newspapers Inc. as labor relations direc- 
tor. 

THoMAS F. NOONAN, vicepresident-op- 
erations of Com-Corp Inc., Cleveland—to 
vicepresident and general manager of the 
Sentinel Newspaper division of Commu- 
nity Publications Co., Denver, a group of 
19 weekly papers owned by the Minneapo- 
lis Star and Tribune Co. 

* * * 

BORDEN SPEARS, managing editor, To- 
ronto Star, reassigned to a “number of 
special projects” at his request. Ray TiM- 
SON, deputy managing editor—appointed 
temporary ME. 

NELSON H. TIFFANY, former Los An- 
geles press photographer, reporter and as- 
sistant city editor of Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram—named photo editor of the 
South Bay (Calif.) Daily Breeze. 


EUNICE S. MENTESSI—to classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Kingston (N.Y.) 
Daily Freeman. 


management consultants 
specializing in 
executive search 


We welcome an opportunity to discuss in detail our 
services, our methods, and our staff with respect to 
a specific situation in your General Management & 
Business, Advertising, Mechanical, Circulation, 

and Editorial areas. Call Carl Young at 312-693-6171. 


Ron Curtis & Company 


O'HARE PLAZA, 5725 EAST RIVER ROAD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60631 
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Chapman 


Tuomas N. McLEAN, city editor and 
issistant manager editor of the Columbia 
S.C.) State—promoted to editor of the 
Jolumbia Record succeeding WILLIAM A. 
JOLLINS, who will be reassigned. Dr. H. 
JARRISON continues as editorial page edi- 
or. CHARLES L. BYARS, now news editor 
»f the Record—promoted to assistant man- 
aging editor. 

oe % * 

James H. CHAPMAN, credit manager, 
Wiami Herald-Miami News—elected presi- 
Jent of the Advertising Media Credit Ex- 
xeutives Association International. RoBERT 
GUINSLER, credit manager, It. Lauderdale 
News and Sun Sentinel—chosen by his 
associates as “Advertising Credit Execu- 
tive of the Year” at a recent meeting in 
New Orleans, 

* * * 

Ricuarp H. Curster, director of sales 
at Yakima (Wash.) Herald-Republic— 
named to succeed CHARLES H. EVERILL as 
corporate director of marketing for Harte- 
Hanks Newspapers Inc. Everill will be 
moving into a top management position at 
one of the H-H operating divisions. 

* * * 

Harotp S. SEAWRIGHT—named public 
service director, Nas/ville (Tenn.) Ban- 
ner. 


James C. McCuune, former production 
coordinator of the Dallas Times Herald— 
promoted to vicepresident of the Times 
Herald Printing Co. 

Ray BELL, assistant city editor and 
chief of rewrite desk—-named night city 
editor of the Dallas Times Herald. RoBeRT 
WEAR, night city editor, will head a newly 
organized regional news team. 

1" o * 

A. C. GRIFFIN, vicepresident of adver- 
tising, Halifax Chronicle-Herald and Mail- 
Star—resigned. 

WILLIAM McLEMAN, executive secretary 
of the Vancouver and New Westminister 
Newspaper Guild, Local 115—named Cana- 
dian director of the newspaper guild, 
starting December 1, in Ottawa, replacing 
Bor RuPeRt, who recently became chief of 
technological change with the federal la- 
bor department. 


Doris H. Nessit, Lynn (Mass.) Hvening 
Item librarian—retired.. 


n the news 


Roy H. Park, president of Park Broad- 
casting Inc. and Park Newspaper Inc.— 
elected a director of Security New York 
State Corp., a regional bank holding com- 
pany headquartered in Rochester. 


CHARLES TAIT—named assistant manag- 
ing editor of the Baltimore Sun to assist 
in the planning of new technologies in the 
news department. Wittram LAForce, pho- 
tographic director of the Sunpapers, re- 
signed to accept another position. LEWIS 
R. Busu, assistant picture editor, Provi- 
dence (R.1.) Evening Bulletin—named to 
succeed LaForce. 


Rocrer S. Kirk, now business manager— 
named production director Madison 
(Wisc.) Newspapers Inc. and will super- 
vise the construction of the newspaper’s 
new plant to be built on Fish Hatchery 
Road. 


LInpA Herripy, from assistant editor 
to editor of Dayton (Ohio) Daily News’ 


home and family section, replacing Bry- 
ERLY GEARY, who resigned. JANET LONG, 


former assistant news editor, Newa rk 
(Ohio) Advocate—named Mrs. Heffley’s 
assistant. 


Wi1am D. SCHNEIDER, recently ad 
manager, Alma (Mich.) Record-Leader— 
named business manager of Mount Clem- 
ens (Mich.) Daily Times-News. 


Cuuck CORNELIUS, outside salesman— 
to classified advertising manager of the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle-Herald. 


Evert’ B. Person,  editor-in-chief— 
elected president of the board and ap- 
pointed publisher of the Santa Rosa 
(Calif.) Press Democrat. Other officers 
elected by the board include JOHN Ee Cz 
Ritey, general manager of the newspaper, 
as vicepresident of the board, RuTH 
FINLEY PERSON, as. secretary and JANICE 
LIND as treasurer. 

Marcarer PemBerton, Ashland (Ohio) 
Times-Guzette women’s  editor—elected 
president of the Ohio Newspaper Wom- 
en’s Association. : 

Jack SrTToN, publisher, Farmington 
(N.Mex.) Daily Times—elected president 
of the New Mexico Press Association. 

G. RicHarp LINDBERG, marketing officer / 
advertising ‘director, Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit—joined New York 
Times as manager of the Detroit advertis- 
ing sales office. 

Joun E. Fry, business manager/adver- 
tising director—to general manager of the 
Pawtucket (R.1.) Times, succeeding Rop- 
MAN R. BLACK, resigned. 

CLARENCE R, WILLIAMS—named adver- 
tising director of Fostoria (Ohio) Review 
Times. 
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Epwin K. WHEELER, executive vice- 
president of the Evening News Associa- 
tion in Detroit, which owns and operates 
WWJ-am-fm-tv, Detroit, KOLD-tv, Tuc- 
son, WALA-ty, Mobile, Detroit News and 
other news properties—retires December 
31. James T. Dorris, vicepresident and 
general manager, Detroit News, will as- 
sume Wheeler’s duties over the newspaper 
operations as  vicepresident—newspaper 
division. Don F. DeGroot, vicepresident 
and general manager of WWJ stations— 
named vicepresident-broadcast operations. 

* % * 

Hersert E. O’Keer, editor of the 
Raleigh (N.C.) Times for 16 years—re- 
tires January 1 and will be succeeded by 
A. C. SNow, presently associate editor, 
who writes Sno’Foolin column, supervises 
HOTLINE and writes some editorials. As 
editor, he will be in charge of the editorial 
page. 


Joun G.° TARRANT, previously with 
Cresmer, Woodward, O’Mara & Ormsbee 
Inec.—to: general manager of Panax 
Corp.’s Associated Newspapers in Wayne 
County, Mich. 

Dick Hartrorp, publisher of the Clare- 
mont (N.H.) Eagle, has been named pub- 
lisher of the Milford (Conn.) Daily Citi- 
zen, effective December 1, succeeding AL- 
FRED SANFORD, onetime president of the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, who is re- 
tiring. CASPER ZITO, business manager of 
the Citizen since’ 1968, becomes general 
manager. Hartford is a former managing 
editor of the Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


Miami News editor 
resigns in dispute 


Sylvan Meyer, editor of the Miami 
News, resigned November 9 over disagree- 
ments with the Cox Publishing Co., which 
owns the paper. 

An announcement in the newspaper’s 
late edition said the resignation was 
“prompted by difficulties concerning the 
direction of the newspaper.” 

Jim Fain, editor of the Dayton News, 
has been named to replace Meyer until a 
new editor is chosen. Meyer, who succeed- 
ed the late Bill Baggs, joined the News in 
March 1969 from the Gainesville (Ga.) 
Times where he was editor and part 
owner. 

James R. Whelan announced his resig- 
nation 2s managing editor on November 
12. Howard Kleinberg, executive editor 
for the past year, took over duties of 
managing editor, which he formally held. 


john AA. Fark, Je. 


Confidential Handling 
Newspaper 
Ownership Changes 


(919) 782-3131 
17127. RALEIGH, N.C. 


BOX 27609 
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Ask these newspapers why 


they purchased a Star/Xylogics 
Copy Processing System 


will be... 


systems, we were convinced that 
a tape-oriented system, with all its 
storage and flow problems, would 


The Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington, Illinois 
The Waterloo Courier, Waterloo, lowa 

The Daily Review, Hayward, California 
Kingston Daily Freeman, Kingston, New York 
Grit, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


e The News & The Advance, Lynchburg, Virginia 
e The Troy News, Troy, Ohio 

e Rochester Post Bulletin, Rochester, Minnesota 
e Ithaca Journal-News Inc., Ithaca, New York 

e Peoria Journal-Star, Peoria, Illinois 


Chances are their response e Modular configuration which Star also provides complete 


“After looking at all the other 


The Star CPS gives the user com- 
plete control of the entire editorial 
and production copy-processing 


permits future expansion and training for key employees 
eliminates system obsolescence. through a one-week preinstallation 


training program at the Clifton, 
N. J. plant and two man-weeks of 
on-site training after the CPS 


: ” te is installed. 
give us a big headache. cycle. It lets him generate original 
. . , . 
“ONLY Star offered us a totally pon eg orca nai the Here’s how the Star CPS operates: 
integrated, truly tapeless system. P PRE Seung ee INPUTS CENTRAL 
Star's system really works, and No other copy-processing and Simultaneous direct CONTROL UNIT 
they proved it. composition system has this total input of class ads, Dual 16-bit com- 
: ili display ad text, puters which 
The new Star/Xylogics Copy ane ny, and news matter — coordinate the ac- 
Processing System (CPS), designed Star maintains complete service directly off press HEME pray 
and developed by Xylogic Systems Ttiae. wires, office type- evices in the sys- 
‘tbs PS ne Ucar aed facilities: throughout the United writers, video display tem; fixed head 
” f : States and Canada to assist all terminals, OCRs, and disc memory for 
electronics with software to pro- owners of Star equipment. Tele- high-speed paper text and program 
vide automatic processing and phone service is available to tape readers. storage. 


composition of all newspaper 
copy. Headline and text material 
may be fed into the system directly 
from on-line keyboards, from 
press wires, or from punched tape. 


What the Star CPS means 
to newspapers 


Advanced copyfitting feature 
which test-justifies any copy 


Automatic processing of news 
matter, display ad text, and 
Classified ads — to promote 
increased editorial control, im- 
prove page makeup efficiency 
and overall quality, and to 
significantly reduce composing 
room costs. 


Classified Ad Sort/Merge for 
column makeup of the classified 
section. Ads are sorted (skips, 
deletes, insertions are auto- 
matic) and set in type. 


Complete elimination of paper 
tape for input or output, or its 
selective use, as desired. 


upon request and reports the 
length of material in lines and 
its depth in picas and points. 


provide information at no charge, 
while on-location service will be 
provided on a time and material 
basis. Customers may desire a full 
maintenance contract which 
entitles them to four preventative 
maintenance calls per year, as well 
as all service calls required. 


EDITING 


Simultaneous editing 
capabilities from a 
bank of video dis- 
play terminals; in- 
stantaneous access 
to both original and 
edited copy; justified 
copy can be viewed 
complete with in- 
dents, notches, bold- 
face indicators, 
hyphenation points; 
paging and ad- 
vanced text correc- 
tion capabilities; 
pleasant character 
set. 


Featuring the output from the Compstar 191: 


The Compstar 191 phototypesetter is an integral part of the Star Copy 
Processing System (CPS) ... but it also can be used as a stand-alone, 
programmable, computer-controlled phototypesetting system for both news- 
paper and commercial operations, The built-in versatility of the 191 means 
the system can produce both text and display matter in type sizes from 

5 to 48 point with a typeface capacity of four, six, or eight 110-character 
fonts with full mixing capabilities at speeds up to 150 lpm. 

The sophisticated system software and standard 8K memory provide the 
typesetter with up to 27 separate typesetting functions included in the cost of 
the machine, either automatically und 


through panel switch selection. 


er tape command or manually 


Star Graphic Systems, Inc. 


Sales and Service Offices: 


New York Office: 

240 South Main Street 

South Hackensack, N. J. 07606 
(201) 489-0200 


Chicago Office: 

1127 South Mannheim Road 
Westchester, Illinois 60135 
(312) 345-1222 


Southeastern Office: 

1924 Piedmont Circle, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30324 
(404) 873-3852 


Western Office: 

1206 South Maple Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90015 
(213) 749-2118 


END PRODUCT 
Finished printout 
from CompStar 191 
is by column, ready 
for page paste-up. 
Virtually eliminates 
complicated strip- 
ping procedures. 


"THE ASSIGNMENT 
was to drive up Inter- 
state 95 as far as Pet- 
ersburg, Virginia, return 
by way of I-85 and 1-75 
and photograph any- 
thing | wanted along 
the way. Here a fisher- 
man at Flagler Beach 
baits his line on a 
nearly deserted but 
footprint-riddled beach. 
The excursion included 
features on ruby min- 
ing, a small town called 
Micro, and a town that 
no longer exists." 


Sports assignments are her favorites— 


The Southern photographer whose trac- 
tor pulling sequence shots won a top 
award for the Orlando Sentinel in Editor 
& Publisher’s annual editorial color con- 
test is one of three or four women news 
photographers in Florida. 

And given her choice, Lana Harris of 
the Sentinel would rather cover the wide 


Florida world of sports than anything 
else. Asked why, the young advertising 
major turned photographer explains that 
she is a happy sports spectator—but no 
good at sports herself. 

Back in high school and even into col- 
lege, she enjoyed keeping score at foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball games—and even 


handling the statistics at track meets. 
A graduate of the University of Florida 
in 1969, Lana worked for an ad agency in 
her home town of Jacksonville less than a 
year and found she wasn’t all that inter- 
ested in following up the college major in 
the outside world. But she did work with 
photographers while at the agency and 


HIGH CONTRAST SOLARIZATION of a negative from a macrame fashions series 

(left) was made while Lana Harris was with the Florida Times-Union in her hometown 

of Jacksonville, as was the graduation day shot above. Searching for a different angle, 

the photographer climbed across a catwalk to a suspended area high above the coli- 
seum floor and made the picture with a telephoto lens. 
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HARRIS SPORTS FILE—A single shot made 
for an archery club story (left) and (above) 
a black and white from color coverage of 
football, a favorite assignment with the Or- 
Jando Sentinel's only woman photographer. 


decided to switch to a new career. She 
read everything she could find on photog- 
raphy and free-lanced, covering as many 
sports events as possible. On such jobs she 
got to know the photographers of the 
Florida Times-Union in Jacksonville and 


"One of my most emo- 
tional assignments was 
the Perkins family story. 
| spent 24 hours with 
the family awaiting no- 
tification of ex-POW 
Glen Perkins’ release. 
Here at 5 a.m., the 
family got a look at 
Glen for the first time 
in seven years as he 
disembarked from the 
plane at Clark Air 
Force Base." 


Photos by Lana Harris 


Produced by 


Lenora Williamson 


ilies 
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when there was an opening with the pa- 
per, she got the job. After about a year, 
Lana moved to the Orlando Sentinel in 
April of 1972. 

“You can’t stage the action... you get 
it or you don’t,” she says of the challenge 


in covering sports as a news photographer. 

The E & P editorial color prize shots 
were made when the new sport of tractor 
racing was introduced in central Florida. 
Lana was at the right spot to film a 
driver’s reactions when an engine blew up. 
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J-school notes 


NEW TECHNOLOGY VAN 


A $250,000 mobile van for teaching 
journalism students about the new elec- 
tronic technology of newspaper production 
will be offered as an educational service 
by the Frank E. Gannett Newspaper 
Foundation, Inc. 

The van will be called “Newspaper 
Technology . - on the Move.” It will 
spend up to two weeks each on selected 
university campuses from coast to coast 
during the next several years. Now under 
construction, the mobile unit is scheduled 
to begin visits to leading journalism 
schools next March. 

The training van—a trailer 40 feet long 
and up to 17 feet wide when expanded for 
use—will contain modern electronic equip- 
ment to permit students to write and edit 
copy and assemble entire newspaper 
pages without use of traditional “hot met- 
al” methods. 


No charge to schools 


The project was announced as “a totally 
new idea in collegiate journalism educa- 
tion” by Paul Miller, Gannett Foundation 
president. 

Miller said the van will provide train- 
ing without charge to familiarize journal- 
ism teachers and their students with new 
techniques used increasingly for faster, 
more efficient production of today’s news- 
papers. 

Director of the project is Ralph I. 
Squire, formerly of the Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology faculty and now spe- 
cial projects director for the Gannett 
Newspaper Foundation, which has spon- 
sored many educational programs since 
1936. 


Latest equipment 


Van equipment will include: 
—Three electric typewriters. 
—An optical character reader (OCR), 
on-line to interactive VDTs, or for gener- 
ation of paper tape for the van’s photo- 
typesetter. 
—Video terminals 


display (VDTs) 


Keep Up-to-Date With 
AUSTRALIA'S 


rapidly expanding marketing, advertising, publishing 
and araphic arts opportunities. Read 


ADVERTISING NEWS 


Published every second Friday 


ADVERTISING NEWS 

Elizabeth & Butt Streets, Surry Hills, 

Sydney, Australia 2010 

Send me a copy for one year including FREE 
@ National Advertisers list and brand names index. 


@ Guide to all advertising agencies and their ac- 
counts. ® Guide to 6000 advertisers and their ad- 
Yertising agencies. 


Annual subscription to U.S.A, $A20.00, Payments must 
be mado by bank draft in Australian currency, 


Name 


Address 
City 


from three manufacturers. 
A keyboard photo headline machine. 


A darkroom with vertical camera able 
to reproduce an entire newspaper page or 
pre-screen photos before page formatting. 

Faculty members will receive “hands-on 
training” in use of the equipment during 
the first two or three days of each campus 
stop. They will then lecture their students 
—in reporting, editing, advertising and 
photo-journalism—on adaptation to new 
production methods. As many as 15 
students at a time will use the new elec- 
tronic equipment under supervision of 
their regular instructors and visiting lec- 
turer Squire. 


Proven need 


The mobile van project was conceived 
by Gerald M. Sass, personnel manager of 
Gannett Co., Inc., after a 12,000-mile tour 
of a dozen leading journalism schools in 
1973. He found the deans concerned about 
how to teach the new technology, but most 
of them felt that expensive installations 
could not be economically justified at this 
time of rapid technological advance. Some 
felt that equipment soon would become 
obsolete. Others worried about high main- 
tenance cost. All but one, however, sought 
help in instructing the faculty in use of 
new equipment, so that the new technolo- 
gy could be worked into existing courses. 

The specially designed air-ride suspen- 
sion trailer for the project is on order 
from the Gerstenslager Company, Woos- 
ter, Ohio, with a Feb. 15, 1974, target date 
for delivery. GRS&W, Rochester, Inc., is 
the prime contractor. The van will have 
its own heating and airconditioning equip- 
ment and a stand-by power plant. 

Initial visits of the mobile unit are 
being scheduled to Midwestern journalism 
schools where several deans have asked 
that their schools be among the first to 
experiment with the proposed training 
equipment. 

Special projects director Squire plans to 
make a lecture tour of journalism schools 
to provide orientation for students who 
later will use the mobile technology van. 


Gannett Newspaper Foundation grants 
in support of journalism education this 
year exceed $3 million in cash or Gannett 
Co., Inc. common stock. Major grants of a 
million dollars each went to journalism 
schools at Northwestern University and 
the University of Florida and one of $300,- 
000 to the School of Communications at 
Oklahoma State University. Other grants 
provide scholarships, aid to students from 
minority groups, funds to purchase equip- 
ment and publications, and for visiting 
lectureship programs. 

e 


Classified ad limited 


During the newsprint shortage, the 
Kansas City Times has announced, all 
classified ads will be limited to one 10- or 
14-point line with the remainder in agate 
type. All white space and leading will be 
eliminated. 


FCC asked to curb 
AT&T’s advertising 


A Washington D.C. data communica- 
tions firm wants the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to restrain advertising 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

MCI Communications Corp., which 
provides intercity private-line business 
and data communications, charged in a 
formal complaint to the FCC that a 
“fairness doctrine” similar to that for ra- 
dio and television broadcasting should be 
applied to AT&T’s advertising. 

MCI charges that AT&T’s advertising 
is aimed at “stifling the growth of new, 
lower-priced competitors.” 

The company recently acquired a mi- 
crowave communications firm in the Mid- 
west providing service to Des Moines, 
Chicago, Omaha, Lincoln, Kansas City, 
Tulsa, Dallas and Oklahoma City. 

MCI also wants the FCC to examine the 
“overall issue of monopoly carrier adver- 
tising, promotion and lobbying.” 


Millville Daily sold 


The Millville (N.J.) Daily was sold Oc- 
tober 25 to Times Graphics Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Evening News 
Association, publisher of the Detroié 
News. It is the third New Jersey paper to 
be acquired this year by Times Graphics. 
The other two are the Vineland Times- 
Journal and Hammonton News. 


New Tucson plant 
(Continued from page 14) 


ting the Star and Citizen. The two papers 
were among the first to enter an agency 
agreement. Since the 1940’s, TNI has been 
responsible for advertising and circulation 
sales for both, as well as all production 
and business operations. 

During the 1960’s, the papers were the 
subjects of a precedent-setting federal an- 
ti-trust suit. The suit was ultimately 
resolved by Congress with passage of the 
Newspaper Preservation Act. 

Following enactment of the bill, the 
Star was purchased by the Pulitzer Pub- 
lishing Company of St. Louis and plan- 
ning for the new building began. 

Actual construction started on March 5, 
1971, and was completed in late July of 
this year. The papers moved during a 
four day period ending August 20th, and 
began publication without missing an edi- 
tion on that date. 

Indications are that some expansion of 
the production facilities will be made at 
an early date. During 1972, TNI produced 
40,000 nine-column pages for the two 
newspapers, and in spite of current news- 
print shortages, production continues at 
about that same pace with the new pro- 
cesses. 

Phenomenal growth, however, has ex- 
panded combined circulation to more than 
125,000 daily and 110,000 for the Sunday 
Star. 
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risoners are given 


access to newspapers 


A federal judge in Brooklyn, N.Y. has 
ordered Suffolk County to provide prison- 
ors with free newspapers, despite the 
county’s contention that newspapers would 
have a “disruptive” effect on inmates. 

Judge Jack Weinstein ruled that prison 
officials must make available to prisoners 
copies of newspapers normally read by 
residents of Suffolk County. Those papers 
| include the New York Times, New York 
Daily News, Newsday, and Long Island 
Press. 

Acting on a petition by a prisoner, 
-Dongto Manicone, Weinstein ruled that 
denial of access to news is a violation of 
the prisoner’s First Amendment rights. 

County officials argued that newspapers 
have a “disruptive effect on the prisoners, 
particularly when news events deal with 
crimes, police activities, and accounts 
dealing and pertaining to the case of the 
inmate.” In addition, the officials asserted 
that accumulation of newspapers raise a 
serious fire hazard. 

Judge Weinstein said, “The physical 
problems of fire control can be met by less 
restrictive means than total censorship. 
The incendiary nature of ideas and facts 
published in newspapers is sometimes 
bothersome to those in authority; under 
our Constitution, such inconvenience is 
unavoidable.” 

Weinstein directed Sheriff Philip Corso 
and Warden James Cleary to make free 
copies available in the prison library or 
other places at the institution’s expense, 
and to permit the prisoner to receive mail 
delivered copies at his own expense. 

County officials said the decision would 
be appealed. 


Lovejoy award to 


Katharine Graham 


Katharine Graham, publisher of the 
Washington (D.C.) Post, has been named 
by Colby College as the recipient of its 
1973 Elijah Parish Lovejoy Award. She 
will speak and be honored at a convoca- 
tion on March 20, 1974 in Waterville, 
Maine. 

Presented annually to a member of the 
newspaper profession who has 
tributed to the nation’s journalistic 
achievement,” the award is named for an 
1826 Colby graduate credited with being 
this country’s first martyr to freedom of 
the press. 

The award selection committee, which 
made its judgment on the basis of “inte- 
grity, craftsmanship, character and cour- 
age,” was comprised of James Russell 
Wiggins, editor and publisher of the 
Ellsworth (Me.) American; Philip Weld, 
president-editor, Essex County (Mass.) 
Newspapers; Dwight E. Sargent, pres- 
ident, Freedom of Information Foundation 
at the University of Missouri; John 
Hughes, editor, the Christian Science Mon- 
itor; president Robert E. L. Strider of 
Colby College; and Albert C. Palmer, 
chairman of the Colby. board of trustees. 


“con-, 


‘Creative listening’ 
explained in series 


United Feature Syndicate has acquired 
exclusive newspaper serial rights to Dr. 
Arthur Kraft’s book, “Are You Listening 
to Your Child?” UFS will distribute a 
five-part series based on the book through 
its Spotlite service, beginning December 
10. 

Dr. Kraft is a psychologist in the Cali- 
fornia public school system, and his book 
shows parents how to apply “creative lis- 
tening” techniques to encourage parent- 
child communication. The Kraft book is 
being published by Walker and Company, 
New York, on November 19. 


‘Pogo’ team formed 
to continue strip 


Publishers-Hall Syndicate has  an- 
nounced that the wife and son of the late 
cartoonist Walt Kelly will carrry on with 
the comic strip “Pogo.” Selby Kelly, an 
artist, and her son Stephen, a writer, will 
work with Bill Vaughan, associate editor 
of the Kansas City Star, and Don Mor- 
gan, a California animator, in continuing 
“Pogo.” 

Vaughan, a close associate of Kelly 
throughout his career, will oversee pro- 
duction and Morgan will be the artist. 
Morgan worked with Kelly on “Pogo” 
films. 


NEA to distribute 
Economist features 


In cooperation with the editors of The 
Economist Magazine, Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association has designed The Lon- 
don Economist News Service through 
which the magazine’s material is being 
distributed to newspapers. NEA’s 600 full 
service clients throughout the United 
States and Canada are now receiving 
LENS articles, special features and 
graphics. 


Correction 


It was erroneously reported in Epitor & 
PUBLISHER, November 3, (pg. 27) that the 
Interstate Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion has received a $500 grant from the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation to set up 
circulation management programs at 
journalism schools. The ABC is not in- 
volved in the program in any way. 


Lasser’s tax guide 


A special printing for newspaper pro- 
motional use of J. K. Lasser’s “Your In- 
come Tax” is scheduled by The Benjamin 
Company, New York publishing- 
marketing organization. 
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Mit 
GOURMET 


GOOD FOOD 
GOOD FIGURE 
GOOD READING 


You get them all from Barbara Gibbons in 
her low-calorie cooking column. Slim 
Gourmet. It’s not just “one of the best.” It is 
the best. (Thousands of reader letters each 


week attest to it.) 
3 times a week 
Camera-ready 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 
220 East 42nd Street 
New East 42nd Street. New York. N.Y 10017 
(212) 682-3020 


THE WORLD'S 
LEADING 
PUZZLEMAKER 


‘Each week millions of boys 
and girls rush to their 
newspaper to work the 
riddles and contests of 
FUNLAND — and to win fun 
prizes. Parents and teachers 
love it. (And so do youth- 
minded circulation 
managers!) 

1/2 & 1/3 page standards; full & 1/2 tabloids; 


1/4 page NOW available 
Mats and proofs for offset 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
(212) 682-3020 
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SNPA 


(Continued from page 10) 


such as employment, has outrun the man- 
ufacturing industry in general. Employ- 
ment in newspaper production last year 
was 52 percent higher than it was shortly 
after the end of the war. 

While circulation of daily newspapers 
has risen from 51 million copies per day 
to 62 million copies per day, the average 
size of a paper in the 50,000-circulation 
bracket has grown from 23 to 47 pages. 
The greatest expansion has been in the 
small-city papers and, Udell noted, the 
South’s newspapers have increased their 
consumption of newsprint from 1.4 million 
tons in 1962 to 2.8 million tons in 1972. 

Udell said his calculations show that 
newspapers will continue to enjoy higher 
circulations, despite several impeding fac- 
tors, and their share of the total advertis- 
ing dollar will improve again. In 1972, he 
said, newspapers received 32 percent of 
all ad expenditures in the major media. 


Adjusted to competition 


“Newspapers,” the professor declared, 
“have adjusted to the competition of tele- 
vision.” 

Udell’s forecast several years ago of an 
impending shortage of newsprint in the 
United States materialized ahead of 
schedule due to the railroad and mill 
strikes in Canada this year. Now, he said, 
there is no real reserve of capacity and 
there is a prospect of cutback in domestic 
mill output if it becomes advantageous to 
switch from newsprint to other grades of 
paper. 

Without the strikes, Udell said, U. S. 
newspapers would have consumed 10.5 
million tons of newsprint this year. The 
final figure will probably be around 10.2 
million tons. He anticipates a need of 11.4 
million tons in 1975 and 13.1 million tons 


ADDITION PLANNED—+to Tulsa's News 


in 1980 to 
needs. 

“Tt is essential,’’ Udell concluded, “for 
Southern publishers to encourage more 
newsprint development in their states.” 

SNPA president Frank Daniels re- 
marked that “$300-a-ton newsprint may 
be better than none.” 


supply newspaper growth 


Offers newsprint 


In a light vein, Dr. Glenwood Creech, 
president of Florida Atlantic University, 
Boca Raton, offered to relinquish to the 
publishers the total supply of newsprint 
used by the campus newspaper, the Atlan- 
tic Sun. 

The Sun, he explained, has no circula- 
tion problem because all of the students 
must take it; and it has no advertising 
revenue problem because if expenses ex- 
ceed the budget allowance the price can be 
raised in student fees. The real problem, 
Dr. Creech pointed out, is that he has 
nothing to say about the way the paper is 
run; in fact he is under court order not to 
interfere with the editing. 


Peking-U.S. confer 


on China news bureau 


U. S. officials who accompanied Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger on his Pe- 
king visit said (November 14) that China 
is prepared to permit establishment of 
permanent U. S. wire service and newspa- 
per bureaus in its capital but that some 
difficulties remain. 

One difficulty, they said, is “on the ba- 
sis of reciprocity’—the stationing of 
Chinese correspondents in the United 


States—and how it would relate to report- 
ers from Taiwan, where the Nationalist 
Chinese government is based. 

The officials indicated that the Peking 
government objects to having its reporters 
accredited to countries where the Nation- 
alist government is recognized. 


amas an 


paper Printing Corporation plant. NPC publishes 


the Tulsa Tribune and the Tulsa Daily World. The new facility will house 16 units of new 
Wood Hoe Colormatic presses and is scheduled for completion in July, 1974. 
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Past Week’s Range 
of Stock Prices 


NEWSPAPERS. 

W/7 WN/N3 
Affiiliated Publications (AMEX) .......... 8% Tn 
American Financial Corp. (OTC) ........ 11% 12 
Booth Newspapers (OTC) .............-. 18! 173, 
Capital Cities Bdcestg. (NYSE) ........... 40 4034 
‘Gom. Corp. (ONC) ieee one ee nena cae 34, 3! 
GowlessGommil((NVSE)iegacemasieteisantcenie 8 7 
DowiJones: (OTC) win teceacierciiesinrietince 265, 24! 


Gannett (NYSE) ...... : 


Graye Comm (OTC) igs.ce arisen cieenticees 10!/, 
Harte Hanks (NYSE) ......scsscccccceess 9%, 8% 
Jefferson-piot. (NYSE) merce: sioner concn 36I/, 35), 
Kinighta (NYSE) toa ita terete rtetieeiciecremetnats 37, 3blhe 
Lee Entenprise (AMEX) |...--.0 cece sc. ceees 1434 1314 
Media General (AMEX) ...........20005 32 28 
Multimedia “(ONC))\ 2s <ana.ne seen mene en 18!/, ih 
New York Times (AMEX) .........200e000 EVA 13 
Panaxi (ONC)! A caliente ess aemeireeions 3 3 
PostiiCorpa(WiISGs)m( OG) tnaame testes 1034 i 
Quebecorn(AMEX x29 oo.sauieemtcecdeine caer 1434 14 
Ridder Publications (NYSE) .............- 17, 165% 
SoufhamisPress:i(CE)) vesaaenen concen ce maetae 3034 31 
Speidel/ (OTC): ofacues sears anirecseneer I 10! 
Thomson Newspapers (CE) ............-0+ 143, 14 
Time tne. \(NYSE)- 2c 2c. icaccuiranonentaae 37'/p 35/e 
TimesMirroni (NYSE) S- cceeemeceancciresrctcte 22%, 193% 
Torontov Star. (GE) iseccuntea tensor ce Aaa 244, 25!/; 
Washington Post (AMEX) .........+s0e.0es 2 20", 
SUPPLIERS 
AbItibit (CE)imccmencnstine seeps merse etic 133, 123, 
Addressograph Multi. (NYSE) ............ 13 125% 
Alden Electronics (OTC) ........0...0eeee WA VA 
Altair (OC) Sissies ie crructarieceaen ection 55, 47, 
Anglo-Canadian (CE) .nccritsssenccaoctes 19 _- 
Balle Corpin( ONC) Siexearenccsicaaciteer: 11%, 11% 
BuiGa Forest (CE): Sesemnceueeate-satrene 23 23 
Berkey: Photo: (NYSE) 2ciccesccess «en em eye 12/4 I 
Bolse-Cascade (NYSE) Sem eceaerniseais free 15'/4 14! 
Compugraphic (AMEX): fo. .cccsce eee cas 31 31 
Compuscan(ONG) wasaesmece anes ei bem a4 75, 
Crown Zellerbach (NYSE) tis) 136 34% 
Cutler-Hammer (NYSE) ..........-.- vat. 1350/9 eee 
Daycor(INYSE) oiseg ce sateen coe wernt 1634 14, 
Digital Equipment (NYSE) .......... wee TI, = 103 
Domitan (AMEX)).cso9 o.enimce ane w.- 2534 2535, 
Dow Chemical (NYSE) ............. Se TA; 551, 
Dymo (NSE) ice scechrats <niscitereerine lt see hoe 18\/, 
ECRM (OTC)! soars ee hee netteter he son = A; 8 
Eastman Kodak (NYSE) ......... oenll28 1274, 
Ehrenreich Photo (AMEX) ....... Ban. Za 103% 
Eltnaui((NYSE)tarsestanecnaceecer Mem 3255 295/, 
General Electric (NYSE) ...... Peer 67'/2 
Georgia Pacific (NYSE) ....... .. 4014 39 
Grace, W2 R2\(NYSE) ee. sa a 25\/g 
Great Lakes Paper (CE) ..... 25 23%, 
Great No. Nekoosa (NYSE) . 50, 51% 
Harris Intertype (NYSE) ..... 35/4 34/2 
Inmonta(NYSE)M ae asene nee I'he I", 
International Paper (NYSE) . 497, 4554 
Itek Corp, (NYSE) .22225..% 26 24 
Kimberly Clark (NYSE) ... 4% 4\ 
KogiEtronicsi (OTC) ene... 534 53, 
MacMillan, Bloedel (CE) . 37 3554 
Milgo Electronics (AMEX) ae 201, 20'/4 
Millmaster Onyx (AMEX) ...... -. 8% TM", 
Minnesota Min. & Mfg. (NYSE) Se Ob: 85 
Photon) (OTC) Pisc.ceeasseecncesc _ _ 
Richardson (NYSE) .... 115, 10% 
Rockwell Intl. (NYSE) . 283%, 27% 
Singer (NYSE) .......... 485, 48 
Southland Paper (OTC) ..............0eeee 2014 1834, 
Southwest Forest Ind. (NYSE) ............ 93, 8% 
Sun Chemical! (NYSE) ch sne. veces 19'/ 18!/2 
Wheelabrator-Frye (NYSE) .........s0ee0e 1554 | 


White Consolidated (NYSE) .. 
Wood Industries (AMEX) ............0e00e 10'/2 9% 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Batten, Barton, Durstine, Osborn (OTC) .. 135% 
Doremus (OTC) et 5 
Doyle, Dane, Bernbach (OTC WY, 
Foote’ Cone, Belding (NYSE) 9%, 
Grey Advertising (OTC) ..... Ma 
Interpublic Group (NYSE) ....... 12/5 
Needham, Harper & Steers (OTC) WN" 
Ogilvy, Mather (OTC) ............ 17 
PKL Co, (OTC) ha ss .- 3%, 
. W. Thompson (NYSE) 13 12 
Ue a {OIC} es. 5 5 
Wells Rich Greene (NYSE) ............00- 10\/4, 10 


‘Good Earth Almanac’ 
featured as book 


“Good Earth Almanac,” the syndicated 
cartoon crafts strip, has been published in 
book form with an introduction by Mark 
Gregory, creator of the Sunday comice- 
page feature. 

The book is published by Grosset & 
Dunlap, New York. 
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Only four months old, Ridgewood, New 
fersey’s city-wide newspaper recycling 
jrogram is being used as an example to 
show other New Jersey towns how it’s 
Jone. 

However, after getting off to a fast 
start, the Ridgewood project has bogged 
Jown, according to Ridgewood Village Ad- 


-ministrator John Paulus. 


The city began in July collecting news- 
papers on two of its 18 garbage collection 
routes, or about 400 families. Once a 
month, the city runs a large refuse curb- 
side pickup on Wednesdays. A backup 
truck follows and picks up the newspaper. 
It is hauled to a nearby subsidiary of 
Garden State Paer Co. where it is 
cleaned, and washed, prior to shipping to 
the main Garden State plant in Garfield, 
N.J. for final processing. 

Garden State pays the city about $15 a 
ton for waste newspaper. 

On September 1, the project was insti- 
tuted city-wide (7,700 families). The city 
officials estimated that about % of the vil- 
lage would comply, which they did. The 
project is, and will remain, voluntary, 
says Paulus. 

“Over half of all the solid waste is old 
newspaper. So not only is it a good source 
of revenue for the city, but saves us on 
oulid waste disposal and hauling time to 
the landfill,” he says. 

The first month or two. the city collect- 
ed about 16-18 tons each month, which 
brought a profit of about $200-$250. Not a 
lot, but added to the savings on disposal 
and environmental benefits, a worthwhile 
project, the city felt. 

Unfortunately, other agencies realized 
the profit to be made and have been 
beating the city trucks to the pickup sites. 
Last month, the total collection dropped to 
about two tons. 

Harold Florence, village director of sol- 
id waste and water, calculates that the 
city needs about 10 tons a month to break- 
even with the cost of hiring men and 
using trucks. “Last month I saw a Salva- 
tion Army truck and a couple of others 
picking up the paper. By midnight Tues- 
day, most of it was gone.” 

A city ordinance designed to alleviate 
this problem is being considered by the 
city council. The ordinance would make all 
solid waste the property of the city and 
would outlaw pickup by outside groups. 

In Hempstead, L.I. they passed such a 
law. Their program, one of the largest in 
the country, netted the city almost $100,- 
000 in its first year of operation. 

Paulus is hopeful that the new ordi- 
nance will deter outside “scavengers.” If 
not, he counts on support from police in 
enforcing it. 

One major advantage of the Ridgewood 
plan is the cooperation it has received 
from area newspapers, particularly the 
Ridgewood News, a weekly of 24,000 cir- 
culation (10,000 in the city). 

Mary Morgan, county correspondent, 
said the paper has done numerous stories 
on the project and regularly publishes the 
pickup dates. 


ilot newspaper recycling project 
suffers growing pains in New Jersey 


The paper is also participating along 
with such groups as the Junior League of 
Ridgewood in sponsoring public education 
programs. 

“We’re trying to bombard people with 
the necessity of recycling. Not only for 
the environmental factors, but because 
newspapers themselves need it. For exam- 
ple, we had to drop our tv section and cut 
our news hole substantially this year. For 
me as a reporter, it’s frustrating to file 
six stories and only get one or two in the 
paper because of lack of space.” 

Morgan recalled an experiment the pa- 
per conducted with recycled newsprint 
two years ago. “The paper came apart in 
the press. It was very poor quality stuff.” 
The paper, she said, believes that with 
new techniques in production, better quali- 
ty newsprint will result. 

The Hackensack Meadowlands Develop- 
ment Commission in conjunction with the 
Committee for Resource Recovery, a coali- 
tion of industry, environmental, and com- 
munity groups, is currently conducting se- 
minars to assist other communities in the 
area on implementing home separation 
and curb collection programs. The Com- 
mission uses Ridgewood as one example. 

Another community in the area, 
Mahwah, passed an ordinance regulating 
families to a certain number of cans of 
garbage, which encourages separating out 
bulky newspapers to make room for other 
refuse. Several other towns are toying 
with new ideas, Morgan said. 

William McDowell, executive director of 
the HMDC, said over 40 communities have 
expressed interest in participating in the 
seminar. Over 118 communities now dump 
refuse into the Hackensack Meadowlands 


landfill, but authorities claim that landfill 
space will be used up in less than three 
years if alternative disposal methods are 
not developed. 

Richard Scudder, chairman of the board 
of Garden State Paper, has been working 
with the HMDC and local environmental 
and community groups to set up arrange- 
ments similar to Ridgewood. 

McDowell said he had received assur- 
ance from dailies in the area, including 
the Bergen Record, which services many 
of the communities involved, that they 
would join in the campaign. “With the 
acute newsprint shortage and price of pa- 
per skyrocketing, newspapers really need 
this. And without their support, no pro- 
gram can be effective.” 

McDowell also states that without ordi- 
nances making refuse city property, such 
programs will have great difficulty, as 
has Ridgewood’s. 

“We're still in the idea stage,” he cau- 
tioned. “We’ve got a long way to go. Peo- 
ple are only first becoming aware of the 
problem.” 
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Washington Post sued 
by Charles G. Rebozo 


Charles G. Rebozo, a confidant of Pres- 
ident Nixon, has filed a $10 million libel 
suit against the Washington Post com- 
pany, charging that the Washington Post 
libeled him in an article October 25 about 
a stock transaction. 

The page one article, based on an insur- 
ance investigator’s sworn statements on 
file in a Miami court, charged that Rebozo 
allegedly cashed $91,500 in stolen stocks 
in 1968 while knowing they had been sto- 
len. The second paragraph of the newspa- 
per article carried a denial of the charges 
by a lawyer speaking for Rebozo. 
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Deaths 


DANIEL J. DONOHOE, 83, a retired Phila- 
delphia Bulletin artist and father of Vic- 
toria Donohoe, the Bulletin’s art critic. 

* * * 

SANFORD HERMAN, 71, owner of Foreign 
Language Newspaper Service and pub- 
lishers representative of about 300 foreign 
language papers in the United States; 
November 4. 

* * * 

ERNEST H. BARTON, 46, former Jackson 
(Miss.) Clarion Ledger and AP reporter 
who was public relations manager of Ford 
Motor Co.’s in San Francisco; October 26. 

WILLIAM A. STEPHENS, 38% assistant 
manager of the UPI Omaha bureau; No- 
vember 5. 

* * * 

Joun’ S. Prescotr Sr., 71, father of 
John S. Prescott Jr., president of the 
Washington (D.C.) Post. Prescott was a 
retired executive of the Sherwin-Williams 
paint company, which his grandfather, 
Henry Alden Sherwin, founded. 

* * * 

JosepH A. Riacs Sr., former chairman 
of the board of Miehle-Goss-Dexter Inc., 
and former president of the Goss Co.; re- 
cently. 

* * * 

RicHARD H. HAZELTON, 49, former edi- 
tor, Westport (Conn.) Town Crier, and 
more recently in publishing business in 
Mexico City; October 29. 

yt ee 


HERBERT D. HANcocK, 71, publisher, 
Chelsea (Mass.) Record; October 18. 
* * * 


WILLIAM B. STREET, 46, politics editor, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal; October 24. 
* * * 

Eari H. Morey, 48, assistant news edi- 
tor, Pittsburg (Kans.) Morning Sun; Oc- 
tober 26. 

* * * 

KirK DALTON, 62, telegraph editor, 
Kansas City Times and the employe with 
the longest service on the Star and Times; 
October 20. 

* * * 

ALMA L. MAYER, society editor, Wheel- 

ing News-Register; October 16. 
* * * 

Ropert E. BorDNER, 74, a reporter and 
editor for the Cleveland Press from 1928 
until he retired in 1964; October 15. 

* * * 

RicHarD C. Sims, 48, owner of the 
County News Association in San Diego, 
Calif.; October 22. 

Ce ee 

Otto E. Sturm, editor of UPI News- 
features page and employe of UPI for 45 
years; October 15. 

ek Ok 

Mrs. Stewart Hooker, 59, personnel 
director of the Philadelphia Inquirer from 
1960 to 1965 when she retired and wife of 
Stewart Hooker, publisher of the Daily 
Racing Form; November 13. 

ok * * 

WILLIAM A. STEPHENS, 37, an assistant 
Omaha bureau manager for United Press 
International; November 5. 

* *“ * 
THOMAS H. ADAMS, 46, general man- 
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ager of Lethbridge (B.C.) Herald; No- 
vember 12, 
x x 

Raupy A. LINDGREN, 58, who retired 10 
years ago as owner and publisher of the 
La Porte (ind.) Herald-Argus; Novem- 
ber 2. 

* * * 

DALE STAFFORD, 65, former managing 
editor of the Detroit Free Press and long- 
time publisher of the Greenville (Mich.) 
Daily News; November 4. 

* * * 

FREDERICK FILLER, 64, ad manager of 

the Salem (Ohio) News. , 
e 


‘Newsletter Features’ 
launched by writer 


“Newsletter Features” has been formu- 
lated by Ben Schneider, a New York- 
Florida newspaperman, to provide cou- 
sumer oriented materials solely to editors 
of newsletters on a weekly or monthly 
basis. 

Schneider, former real estate editor of 
the New York World-Telegram & Sun and 
Miami News and until recently real estate 
and business writer for the Fort Lauder- 
dale News, is operating out of his home, 
2124 N.E. 62nd Street, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 33308. 
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Surprising findings 


How do parents feel about the array of 
problems, from sex to drugs, that plague 
their. young these days? Not as alarmed 
as many people think, according to a na- 
tionwide survey Helen and Sue Bottel, 


King Features Syndicate’s mother and’ 


daughter “Generation Rap” columnists, 
will soon release. The survey will be re- 
leased to 200. newspapers November 19. 


tt 


Wilcox and Waring 


are named editors 


Arthur M. Wilcox is scheduled to be- 
come editor of the Charleston (S.C.) 
News and Courier effective January 1 and 
Thomas R. Waring will take over as edi- 
tor of the Charleston Evening Post. 


In a re-alignment of the editorial du- 
ties, William D. Chamberlain, assistant — 
editor of the Evening Post, will assume 
the duties of assistant editor of the News 
and Courier while Cowl Rider, associate 
editor of the News and Courier will be- 
come associate editor of the Evening 
Post. 


Waring moves into the spot held by his 
father, the late Thomas R. Waring, who 
was editor of the Evening Post for 38 
years. 
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Price Co. and union 
seek to reopen talks 


Negotiators for union and management 
in the three-month old Price Co. Ltd. 
strike met separately November 13 with a 
provincially-appointed conciliator in an 
effort to open contract talks. 

A strike by 2,500 workers affiliated 
with the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions has shut down three mills at Alma 
and Jonquiere, Quebec since August 10. 
Two of the mills produce newsprint. 


The main issue is reported to be wages, 
although neither side has made public its 
bargaining position. 

R. EE. Membery, vicepresident of 
finances for Price Co., would not comment 
on reports the mills might be shut down 
for the winter due to depleted supplies. 
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FEATURES 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques in America 


“Antiques in America 1S 
written by Harry Baker, a 
newspaperman who grew 
up in the furniture design 
business, is himself a collec- 
tor and antiques expert It 
is specific, illustrated, prac- 
tical. His column is respect- 
ed by professionals but 
| profitable to amateurs and 
is written with real Yankee 
humor and. literary econ- 
omy. The Washington Post 
and the Baltimore Sun are 
two of the subscribers. For 
samples and prices write 
The Providence Journal, 
Room 416, Providence, R-I. 
02902 


CONSUMERISM 
HUMOROUS, TIMELY. All phases. 


Heavily researched by exponent of the 
soft ‘‘cell’. Samuel P. Levine, P. O. 
Box 174, Canoga Park, Calif. 91305. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOOKS OF INTEREST 


{ANK PARKINSON, author of the 
yest seller, WINNING YOUR CAM- 
2AIGN (Prentice-Hall), has just fol- 
owed it up with a great new book, the 
mly one of its kind: WINNING PO- 
ATICAL CAMPAIGNS WITH PUB- 


LICITY ... If you’re an agency, or a | 


‘reelancer, it will open up whole new 
yrotit areas. If you’re a candidate or 
‘ampaign manager, it’s must reading. 
38.95 (includes shipping costs). Cam- 
saign Associates, 4th floor, Petroleum 
3ldg., Wichita, Kansas 67202. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GOSS URBANITE 4-unit central offset 
plant with Compugraphics, 4 owned 
weeklies and 50 runs each week needs 
pressman and night or day production 
manager with heavy experience in 24- 
hour 7-day operation, Top salary and 
benefits and partnership options to right 
person. Best smog-free California coast 
suburban area. Top educational facili- 
ties. Settled, family type essential, 
preferably 35 to 50. Open shop 50 
years. Box 1804, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


lassified Advertising 


AVAILABLE 


COMIC STRIPS 


THE ANT HILL ™ 


COMIC STRIP Syndication desired. 

70 Daily Satires inked. Samples sup- 

plied. E. O. Agee, 609 Princeton 

Drive, Sunnyvale, Calif. 94087. 
(408) 742-6756 


© E, O,. AGEE 1973 


PARENT TIPS 


PAUL'S PARENT TIPS—Lively an- 


swers to questions all kids (and 
adults) pose. 20 years experience. 
Samples. P. Burns, 436 Morse, Day- 
ton, Ohio 45420. 

POETRY 
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SPIRITED POEMS, a la Edgar A. 
Guest of Journal American days, avail; 
able for newspapers with message. Box. 
1811, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS 


SIGN America’s best read magazine 
sportswriter to your team. Now reach- 
ing 14% million. From armchair to the 
bizarre...exciting, personalized sports 
features monthly, bi-monthly, weekly. 
Write for more information, sample 
copy. Box 1856, Editor & Publisher. 


TRAVEL 


YOUR WEEKLY TRAVEL and recre- 
ation page or supplement. No work tor 
you, only profit. Travel Rates & 
Places, Box 246, Woodside, N.Y. 11377. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS FOR ESTATE, TAX, 
partnership, loan and insurance pur- 
poses. Sensible fees. Brochure, M. R. 
| Krehbiel, Box 88, Norton, Kans. 67654. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
a ee 
SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES 
“the broker with instant buyers” 
SALES, SERVICES, MANAGEMENT 
5464 Government Blvd. 
Mobile, Ala. (205) 666-0893 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker 
1388 N. Euclid, Upland, Calif. 91786 
Daily Sales, Appraisals: (714) 982-0424 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY 


Conducts professional, confidential ne- 
gotiations for sale and purchase of 
highest quality daily and weekly news- 
papers in the country. Before you con- 
sider sale or purchase of a_ property, 


you should call (813) 446-0871 day- 
time; (813) 753-8053 nights; or write 
Box 3364 Clearwater Beach, Florida 


(33515. No obligation, of course. 
for November 17, 1973 


| Newspaper 


| you at Kansas City International. 


| On 


| 01037. Phone (413) 477-6009. 
| CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS | 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS | 


Negotiations for sales, purchasing, ap- | 
praising of newspapers our business. | 
CLARENCE W. TABB & ASSO., 
6614 Rutgers Street | 


| Houston, Texas 77005 


Ph (713) 664-9414 | 


ROBERT N. BOLITHO 


sales, appraisals, consult- 
ing. Krehbiel-Bolitho Newspaper Serv- 
ice. 10000 West 75th, Shawnee Mission, 
Kans. 66204. Office: (913) 236-5280; 
Res: (913) 381-6815. Be glad to meet 


ALAN G. LEWIS | 
Media Broker | 

file over 300 active qualified 
buyers for your daily, top weekly or 
shopper. Ridge Road, Hardwick, Mass. 


for purchase and sale of 
NEWSPAPERS 

W. B. GRIMES & CO. 

National Press Building 

Washington, D.C. 20004 

(202) NAtiona] 8-1133 | 


Daily Weekly 


JOSEPH A. SNYDER, BROKER 
Western, Mid-Western Newspapers 
| 2284 E. Romneya, Anaheim, Cal. 92806 


| Large 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


LETTERPRESS 


newspaper wanted 
that needs to be converted to_ offset. 
weekly or small daily. Experi- 
enced newspaperman. Box 1760, Editor 
& Publisher. 
WE HAVE SOLID BUYERS FOR 
TOP DAILIES AND WEEKLIES 
Newspaper Service Company, Inc. 
P.O. Dr. 12428, Panama City, Fla. 


COUPLE, both experienced reporters, 
want weekly newspaper. Will work 
hard to serve a growing community. 
Box 1759, Editor & Publisher. 


| WE HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS for 


dailies and large weeklies. Information 


| strictly confidential. 


DIXIE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 400, Gadsden, Ala. 35902 
Ph. (205) 546-3356 


PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FREELANCER’S NEWSLETTER: the 
semimonthly forum where publishers 
announce their needs for freelance 
help on editorial/graphies projects. An 
Invaluable tool for writers, artists. 
editors, photographers, indexers and all 
who freelance in publishing. $16.00 
yearly. New Subscription Denartment, 
37 W. 57th St., New York, N.Y. 10019. 


IT’S NOT THE DOWN PAYMENT 
that buys the newspaper—it’s the per- 
sonality and ability of the buyer. This 
is why we insist on personal contact 
selling. 


LEN IFEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 189, Mount Pleasant, Mich, 48858 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


eS 


SMALL WEEKLY NEWSPAPER in | 
fast growing New England sea_ coast | 
resort-art community. (617) 546-3902, 
or write Box 1832, Editor & Publisher. 


rural area, circulation 2200, 
printing shop, but produced offset out- 
Gross $65M, net $20M, sell: 


18 


| ONCE IN A LIFETIME opportunity. 
| Community newspaper operation in one 
of Zone 9’s most delightful areas, Well 
established, respected. Good plant, per- 
| sonnel. Solidly profitable with great fu- 
| ture. Depending terms or cash, $1 mil- 

lion range. Owners have other pressing 
| interests. Box 1688, Editor & Publisher. 


| DIFFERENT !—“FOReign SALE”, in- 
| ternational ad paper for sports cars! 
Fourth year, twice monthly, patterned 
after fabulous ‘‘Trade-A-Plane’’—there 
are more sports cars than 


Little work, increasing profit, debt- 
free, books open. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity; $25,000; worth twice or more; 


should appreciate to half a million in 
| few years. Hobby getting too big, will 
thoroughly train; two can produce. Ac- 
cept aircraft, securities, realty trade. 
6722 Expressway, Jacksonville, Florida 
32211. 


TO SETTLE ESTATE. Small 
western offset daily. Manager wants 
to retire. Minimum down to qualified 
buyer. Long term on _ balance. Box 
1865, Editor & Publisher. 


SMALL COLORADO NEWSPAPER 
and thriving printing plant. Excellent 
equipment, both letterpress and offset. 
| Priced under gross, takes 25M to han- 
dle. Purchaser should have knowledge of 
commercial printing management, 
| King Assoc., 2025 Foothills Rd., Golden, 
| Colo. 80401. (3803) 279-6345. 


| 40", 


AREA 3, Tidewater weekly since 1888, | 
complete | 


airplanes! | 


Mid- 


Bill | 


“MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
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CAMERA & DARKROOM 


TWO NuARC PLATE MAKERS. A 
model FT UPNS 30” x 40” double, back- 
to-back vacuum frames with 4000 watt 
lamp, 208 V, 60 cycle, 22 amps. In- 
cludes 2 nuAre replacement tubes, VE 
543, one year old, new condition, very 
reasonable. Also a model FT 40M 30” x 
single flip/top, carbon are with 
motor driven control. Contact Tom Bo- 
gardus, Palo Alto Times, P.O. Box 300, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94302. Tel. (415) 
326-1200. 


MUST SACRIFICE: 

MILLER TROJAN HORIZONTAL 
CAMERA 

STAT-KING PHOTOSTAT MACHINE 
with Permatizor 

ITEK PLATEMASTER 11x17 
Quartz Lamps 

ITEK PLATEMASTER, Model 
10x15 

ITEK PHOTOSTAT 14.18 RECORDER 

Recent and current models in excellent 

condition, 

NO REASONABLE OFFER WILL BE 

REJECTED, PLEASE PHONE COL- 

LECT: AREA CODE 313, 584-4300. 
MICHIGAN SYSTEMS RESEARCH 

COMPANY 
6661 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 48126 


with 


910SS, 


COMPOSING ROOM 


JUSTOWRITER SET. Used on weekly 
newspaper. Under service. Good con- 
dtion. $1200. Neal Cadieu, Richmond 
County Journal, Rockingham, N. C. 
28379. Ph: (919) 997-3111. 


PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 
2 Elecktrons Seriel #71000; 2 Comets 
Serial 41100; 1 Elektron Meteor Serial 


#73000. Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 

P.O. Box 82, Plainview, N.Y. 11803. 

Ray Kazlas, (516) 694-1300. 
Compugraphic 4961 .......6- $4500 
Compugraphie 4961TL .. $7300 
Compugraphic 2961TL . $6200 
Compuwriter I ......... $6000 
Wirestripper for 4961TL . $ 500 


OFFSET NEWSPAPER EQUIPMENT 
P.O. Box 226 Norcross, Ga. 30071 
(404) 448-6550 
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MACHINERY & SUPPLIES | 
COMPOSING ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS — COMPUGRAPHIC 
All models. Service provided by manu- 
facturer. FHN Business Products, 
Church Rd., Mt. Laurel, N. J. 08057. 
(609) 235-7614. 


ALL MODELS 
Linotypes—Intertypes—Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
1386 Church St., N.Y.C. (212) 964-1370. 
GOOD BUYS—offset composition equip- 
ment (trade-ins for Compugraphics) 
from clean plants and proud owners: 
Justowriters, used Compugraphics, Fo- 
totype Compositors, Headliners, Fair- 
child PTS 2020, Photon 713-5, Linofilm 
Quick, ATF, Varitypers, etc. National 
Publishers’ Supply Corp., Berlin, Wis. 

54923 or 18 W. 22nd, NYC 10010. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING RATES 


POSITIONS WANTED 
(Payable with order) 


4-weeks ........$1.15 per line, per issue 
3-weeks «+$1.25 per line, per issue 
$1.35 per line, per issue 
$1.45 per line. 


1-week 


Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 


Add 50c per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 


Air-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra 


Do not send irreplaceable clippings, 
etc. in response to ‘help wanted’ 
advertisements until direct request is 
made for them, E&P cannot be re- 
sponsible for their return. 


OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Remittance should accompany clas- 
sified copy when submitted unless 
credit has been established), 


4-weeks ........$1.70 per line, per issue 
3-weeks ........$1.80 per line, per issue 
2-weeks ........$1.90 per line, per issue 
l-week ........$2.00 per line, 


Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 


Add 50c per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 


Air-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface type, cuts or 
other decorations, changes your classified 
ad to display. The rate for display-classi- 
fied is $3.60 per agate line—$50.40 per 
column inch minimum space. 


Classified Contract Rates Available 
On Request 


WEEKLY CLOSING TIME 
Tuesday, 4:30 PM New York Time 


Box numbers, which are mailed each day 
as they are received, are valid for 1-year. 


Editor & Publisher 
850 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 
(212) 752-7050 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING ROOM 


MORISAWA. Excellent for display type 
12 to 60 pt. Cost $3500 new. Will sell 
for $1000 with all lenses, film strips. 
Call Neal Cadieu, Richmond County 
Journal, Rockingham, N.C, 28379. Ph: 
(919) 997-3111, 


JUSTOWRITERS, USED, 2 output, 3 
input with tables, ribbons and tape. 
1 Robertson 15 x 18 vertical camera; 
$700 for all. Anne Arunde] Publishing 
Corp., P.O. Box 282, Glen Burnie, Md. 
21061. (301) 766-7900. 


3 FRIDEN JUSTOWRITERS (2 tape 
punchers, 1 readout) perfect for small 
offset newspaper, $1000 per machine or 
best offer. Also Elliott 808 Addressing 
Machine, $100. Write Stowe Reporter, 
Box C-1, Stowe, Vt. 05672 or call (802) 
253-4889, 


MUST SACRIFICE: 
VISUAL GRAPHICS PHOTO-TYPOS- 
ITOR, Model L, with accessories 

HEADLINER with Type Masters 

VARITYPERS, Model 1010, DSJ, with 
Type Fonts, including Standard with 
Automatic Justifier 

FILMOTYPE with extra Fonts 

FRIDEN JUSTOWRITERS & FLEXO- 
WRITERS. 

Recent and current models in excellent 

condition. é 

NO REASONABLE OFFER WILL BE 

REJECTED. PLEASE PHONE COL- 

LECT: AREA CODE 313, 584-4300. 


MICHIGAN SYSTEMS RESEARCH 
COMPANY 


6661 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 48126 


MAILROOM 
Re IE a OE, 


METRO-STACKER — Sta-Hi — with 
alternate feed dual power take offs port- 
able with spare parts. 

SIGNODE KW _ 777P—1966--220V 3 
phase 60 cycle AC with General Strap- 
ping inline feeder and spare parts. 
TYING BLOCKS for wiretyer Model 
101 GA single and double heads. 

All equipment FOB Allentown, Pa. Call 
or write Alfred Trinkle, Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers, Allentown, Pa. 18105. 
Phone (215) 433-4241, 


FOR SALE—4 Cutler-Hammer 90° 
conveyor turns, 1 Signode Narrostrap 
machine, 2 Sta-Hi 24” Metro Stackers. 
MAKE OFFER, Purchasing Dept., C-J 
and Times, 625 W. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 40202. (502) 582-4391. 


2 SHERIDAN 24P stuffing machines. 
In good operational condition. For in- 
formation call S. Miller, (212) 682-1234, 
ext. 143, 


MATERIAL FOR SALE 
SR 


SAVE MONEY on cold type paper and 
litho films. National Publishers’ Sup- 
ply (NAPSCO), Berlin, Wis. 54923, 
phone (414) 361-0660, or 18 W. 22nd, 
NYC, 10010, phone (212) 691-9850. 


OFFSET SUPPLIES AT A DISCOUNT 
—Headliner paper $4 roll; headliner 
stabilization $2.50 roll; Stripprinter 
$3.25; Phototypositor as low as $3.70 
roll; IBM Composer $12.50 dozen; 12x 
18 line film $35.80 per 100 sheets. Other 
sizes at cut prices, Guaranteed. Every- 


thing for pasteup. Write catalog. 
Valley Litho Supply, Spring Valley, 
Minn. 55975. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


ALL LETTERPRESS mechanical equip- 
ment, afternoon daily, now offset. R.F. 
Beirne, The Virginian, Covington, Va. 


FOR SALE: 
2 Cutler Hammer Mark III stackers, 
purchased 1970 and 1971 
1 Goss mat roller 
4 Saxmayer tiers, 
ties or single ties. 
Contact A.R. Shuman, 
Dow Jones & Co., Inc., 
P.O. Box 300, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 
Phone: (609) 452-2000. 


Tandem for cross 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS ALL SIZES—BEHRENS Pulp 
& Paper Corp., 1896 Westwood Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90025. (218) 474-6525. 


PERFORATOR TAPE 


NOW STATIC-FREE perf tapes at our 
same prices—lowest in U.S.A. All 
colors. Top quality. 
Call or write: 
PORTAGE (216) 929-4455 
Box 5500, Akron, Ohio 44313 


PRESSES & MACHINERY 


GOSS UNIVERSAL PRESS _ UNITS, 
roll stands, former, etc. Giveaway 
prices. Bill Schoepke, Paddock Publi- 
cations, P.O. Box 280, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. 60006. 


COLOR KING, 2 units, 2 roll stands, 
quarter folder, counterstacker, electric 
roll hoist, ink agitators, can see 
running, new 1964. E. H. Richey Co., 
1417 Georgia St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90015. (218) 748-5954, 


12 Units Suburban Press 
223/, Cutoff 


Two six-unit presses double 
stacked. Each press has a 
jaw-type folder, Cole quar- 
ter folder with trimmers, 
glue lines and nozzles, Of- 
fen dryer, three roll stands, 
Baldwin recirculators, mo- 
torized compensators, and 
Fincor drive. 


In addition, Press #1 has 
a stitcher and pre-print re- 
winder. 


run 


Each press may be 
separate or combined into 
either folder. 


Installed 1967 — available 
December 1973. 
$300,000.00 complete or 
will sell separately. 


Contact: 

Jerry Prescott 
Times Publishing Company 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
(813) 894-1111 


MUST SACRIFICE: 


PHILLIPSBURG (BELL & HOWELL) 
AUTOMATIC INSERTING & MAIL- 
ING MACHINES, 2-4-6-12 Station 
Master Mailers and Catalogers and 
some 6x9 

CHESHIRE AUTOMATIC LABELING 
MACHINES, Model 525, E-base, and 
514, some with heat transfer, etc. 
and special stamp head with con- 


veyor. 
MAGNACRAFT, Model LH, Serial No. 


167 

SCRIPTOMATIC ADDRESSING MA- 
CHINE, Model 104 

THOMAS COLLATORS, OFFSET 
PRESSES, etc. 

HEIDELBERG (WINDMILL) 10x15 
PLATEN PRESS 

IBM SELECTRIC & EXECUTIVE PSM 
TYPEWRITERS 

PITNEY BOWES 4351 POSTAGE 
MAILING MACHINE and POSTAGE 
SCALE w/ Folders 

Recent and current models in excellent 

condition. 


NO REASONABLE OFFER WILL BE 
REJECTED. PHONE US COLLECT: 
AREA CODE 313, 584-4300. 


MICHIGAN SYSTEMS RESEARCH 
COMPANY 


6661 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 48126 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
PRESSES & MACHINERY 


GOSS URBANITE, 3 units, excel- 
lent condition. 

GOSS 4 unit Suburban. 
GOSS SUBURBAN 6 unit, 
1967. 

COTTRELL 4 or 5 unit V-16, 
excellent condition, 

COTTRELL VANGUARD, 22% x 
31. 2 unit. 

GOSS COMMUNITY, 6 unit, new 
1967. 


new 


COTTRELL 5 unit V-15A, new 
1969. 


HOE ALLER units. 


IPE@ sine: 


401 N. Leavitt Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
Phone: (812) 738-1200 


STEREOTYPE 
QUALITY STEREOTYPE reproduction 
demands jmDuralumin’ Base. Jack 
Moore, 3444 Country Club, Medina, 

Ohio 44256. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WE’LL PAY $225 a ton for newsprint 
in 34” rolls. Zone 7. Box 1817, Editor | 
& Publisher. / 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
CLASSIFIED CONSULTANTS 


WE FOCUS on classified development 
for daily, metro and suburban weekly | 
newspapers. Paul C. Ryan & Associates, 
3636 Los Padres Rd., Santa Maria, 
Calif, 93454. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


EXECUTIVE RECRUITING and 
EXECUTIVE PLACEMENT 
Specializing in newspapers for all 
positions $15,000 up. Confidential. 
GOURLEY ASSOCIATES 
Box 53404, Oklahoma City 73105 


PRESS ENGINEERS 


Newspaper Press Installations 
MOVING—REPAIRING—TRUCKING 
Expert Service—World Wide 
SKIDMORE AND MASON, INC. 
1 Sherman Avenue 
Jersey City, N.J. 07807 
(201) 659-6888 


Help 
Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


ANGELO STATE UNIVERSITY seeks 
PhD with media experience to head 
growing journalism department cur- 
rently limited to strong news-editorial 
sequence. Experience in advertising or 
in broadcasting desirable but not es- 
sential. Fall 1974. Write: Department 
of Journalism, Angelo State University, 


partment at California State Univer- 
sity, Fullerton. Department with 700 
majors in 6 emphases seeks a PhD in 
mass communication area with teaching 
and administrative experience to begin 
July 1, 1974. Position is elective for 
3-to-5-year terms. For information, ap- 
ply to Dr. Ted C. Smythe, Chairman, 
Search Committee, | Communications 
Dept., California State University, Ful- 
lerton, Calif, 92634, Affirmative Action 
Employer. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for November 17, 1973 


HELP WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


YR ACADEMIC YEAR 1974/75, teach- 
g assistantships available in grad- 
‘te program in journalism offering 
A in journalism, PhD in mass media. 
pplicants with news experience in 
“wspapers or broadcasting especially 
ssired. Minorities urged to apply. 
rite Chairman, Graduate Affairs 
»mmittee, School of Journalism, Mich- 
an State University, East Lansing, 
ichigan 48823. 


NIVERSITY OF GEORGIA seeks 
--asoned professor to head Journalism 
“quence (newspapers, magazines, 
-oadcast news), beginning September 
174, Solid media experience (minimum 
years), PhD, significant research, 
aching and administrative record 
2eded. Salary and appointment com- 
ensurate with qualifications. Applica- 


on deadline December 15. An equal 
portunity employer. Write Dr. Al 
‘ester, Search Committee, School of 


ournalism, 
a. 30602. 


ASTERN SCHOOL seeks print and 
ieory oriented teacher with media and 
-assroom experience plus Mass Com- 


Univ. of Georgia, Athens, 


cunications PhD for Fall of 1974. 

qual Opportunity Employer. Box 1867, 

ditor & Publisher. 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ENERAL MANAGER for 12,000 daily 
ewspaper located in California. Com- 
any has excellent growth record. 
hould have experience in competitive 
rarketplace. Excellent salary and ben- 
fits. Forward resume to Box 1753, 
ditor & Publisher. 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


‘aily newspapers in Zone 4 and Zone 5 
2 separate positions). Responsible for 
-ccounting, credit, pay roll and pur- 
qasing functions. A minimum of 2 
ears newspaper accounting experience 


squired. Excellent salary and fringe 
2enefits. Submit complete resume with 
‘alary requirements to Box 1770, 


-ditor & Publisher. 

ROMOTION MANAGER needed for 
vaily with 40,000 cireulation, Individual 
nould possess research background as 
vell as creative talents. Some sales ex- 
erience helpful. Degree preferred. We 
eed someone who can grow into a 
‘irector of Marketing position. $20,000 
alary plus bonus. Send resume to Box 
805, Editor & Publisher. 


tENERAL MANAGER to help launch 
ond build weekly in Puerto Rican com- 
qunity of 7000. Capital available, share 
-rofits from start. Options on owner- 
hip. Box 1846, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


.GGRESSIVE SALES and _ service 
ake-charge person for home delivery 
one manager on 6-day morning, Field 
perator experience essential. Your fu- 
ure is excellent if you can produce. 
send complete resume of what you have 
one and salary 
822, Editor & Publisher. 


*"ROMOTION MANAGER-—Field  op- 
rator, boy crew operation experience. 
Yo office man needed for this job. Ex- 
ellent future. II? you can produce send 
omplete resume of your record and 
alary requirements to Box 1826, Edi- 
or & Publisher. 


SIRCULATION MANAGER for large 
“t. Lauderdale, Florida, weekly. Ex- 
yerienced in voluntary pay. Call John 
Powell, (305) 563-3311. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


SLASSIFIED MANAGER—10M_ South- 
ern daily. Department will do $150,000 
this year, 2 full-time employees. Free- 
jom of action and decision. Most de- 
sirable environment. $175 week plus 
3% gain commission. More than usual 
vsenefits. Box 1768, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


requirements to Bown | 


| 


HELP WANTED 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BECAUSE SO MANY of our Classified 
Managers have earned promotion to 
Advertising Director, we need new 
people to train for same type of ad- 
vancement. Must be able to run an ag- 
gressive department doing well above 
average for its circulation, must know 
real estate and auto fields and be strong 
on promotion, must be able to train and 
direct phone room and outside sales 
people. In exchange we offer excellent 
salary and bonus, fringes, chance to 
grow with expanding group. Box 1776, 
Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE, HARD-WORKING and 
innovative person needed to head ad- 
vertising department of small New Eng- 
land daily located in highly competi- 
tive area. Polished manner and ability 
to direct and motivate salesmen a must. 
Good starting salary, commission plus 


company benefits. Box 1819, Editor & 
Publisher. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER—50,000 


weekly group (paid and free) will re- 
ward your managerial and sales talents 
excellently. Run 4-man staff, stress 
special sections, build controllable ac- 
counts, stress ‘“‘spec’’ layouts, handle 
key accounts. Four growing adjacent 
markets with blanket circulation. Good 
salary, bonus. Enjoy ocean, lakes, 
mountains in this year round recrea- 
tional Area 1 region. Complete resume: 
tell sales successes, earnings record. 
Box 1777, Editor & Publisher, 


PERSON TO DIRECT ad departments 
of two 6,000 to 8,500 daily newspapers 
30 miles apart in areas that will flow 
together. Two separate, modern, com- 
plete offset plants, Aggressive, young, 
privately owned company willing to 
share ownership and growth with the 
right person to build a team of top, key 
people. Candidate must be practical, a 
shirt-sleeve operator and experienced in 
all areas of advertising. No big shots, 
executives or ego maniacs need apply. 
Call or write John W. Nash, Westfield 
(Mass.) Evening News or Winsted 
(Conn.) Erewne Citizen. 


ASSISTANT 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Rare opportunity for ambitious sales- 
man ready for assistant advertising 
manager's position. This independently 
owned daily with over 50,000 circulation 
is located in attractive Midwest city 
with top school system and recreational 
facilites. Emphasis on ability to pre- 
pare marketing strategy and assist in 
motivation of 8-man sales department. 
$18,000 to $20,000 base salary plus in- 
centive. College graduates (Masters de- 
gree helpful) with 1 to 4 years selling 
experience and burning desire to get 
ahead. Please call 


Jerry Jackson 
Management Consultant 
(312) 693-6173 


CENTRAL FLORIDA DAILY 
seeks go-getter, idea salesman, great 
growth, highly competitive area. New 
offset plant. $150 plus car, full benefit 
package, raise 8, 6 months. Come to 
the sunshine. Box 1788, Editor & 
Publisher. 


(12M) 


WANTED: MANAGEMENT TRAINEE 
for Midwest newspaper group to replace 
25 year old who joined us right out of 
college and has moved to Advertising 
Director position with one of our 
papers. If you are willing to work hard 
to 


and learn, we have the program 
move you into management at a young 
age, Degree is necessary. Masters 
degree and/or some sales experience 
helpful. Starting salary $15,000 to 
$18,000. Send resume to Box 1596, 
Ed:tor & Publisher. 


ALASKA ADVERTISING, Advertising 
sales and layout for modern offset 
daily with expanding regional monthly 
magazine. Base salary plus commission 
plan. Limited, expense paid, travel to 
towns and villages in Southeastern 
Alaska. Write to Bill Elberson, Box 79, 
Ketchikan Daily News, Ketchikan, 
Alaska 99901. 


for November 17, 1973 


HELP WANTED 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


for fast growing community offset 
paper, good salary in very beautiful 
smog and traffic free area, just right 
for raising a family. Send resume to 
Barry R. Bishop, Publisher, Herald- 
Dispatch, 102 Fab Ave., Sierra Vista, 
Ariz. 85635. 
EDITORIAL 


2 REPORTERS for established financial 
newspaper who are unafraid to con- 
front current issues aggressively and 
w'th imagination. 2 years experience. 
National publication New York City. 
Box 1799, Editor & Publisher. 


CITY EDITOR | 


Creative, aggressive people-pusher 
needed for lively metro in one of East’s 
greatest news communities. Tough chal- 
lenge; promising © staff; progressive 
management. Send 3 samples of your 
writing and management results to 
Box 1818, Editor & Publisher. 


DESKMAN 
lvely, modern 
Copy editing, 


(OR WOMAN) needed by 
6-day PM 23,000 daily. 
headline writing, layout 
experience in a newspaper absolutely 
essential. Salary $8500 with good 
chance for advancement and _ responsi- 
bility in group. Write to Edward 
Casey, Executive Editor, Evening Capi- 
tal, Annapolis, Md, 21401. 


COMPANY OF THE CROSS (Ep’sco- 
palian) seeks voluntary help of experi- 
enced desk and/or rewrite persons in 
publishing general news magazine in 
western Canadian city. All living es- 
sentials provided for husband, wife and 
children, small allowance, all transpor- 
tation costs. For details write the Min- 
ister, Co. of the Cross, R.R. 1, Stony 
Plain, Alta., Canada. ae) 848-2781. 


EDITOR 


for sizable semi-weekly. Must be able 
to inspire staff to produce quality 
community journalism in college town. 
Skilled at hard news, features, photog- 
raphy, layout. Full responsibility, Good 
salary and benefits. P. C. Boyle, The 
Derrick, Oil City, Pa. 16301. 


MANAGING EDITOR needed immedi- 
ately to run the editorial departments 
of an 11,000 AM daily and its tri- 
weekly free distribution companion pub- 
lication. Papers are in the Livermore- 
Amador-San Ramon Valleys, 40 miles 
east of San Francisco. In choosing a 
Managing Editor for a staff of about 
30, emphasis will be placed on proven 
newsroom management skills, ability to 
work with young staff members, a flair 
for community relations and a zest for 
a highly competitive environment. We 
offer top pay and benefits and a chance 


| to grow with one of California's dom- 


inant suburban groups. Send complete 
resume to: Charles Peterson, c/o The 
Daily Review, P.O. Box 3127, Hayward, 
Calif. 94540. 


CREATIVE WRITER 
OR COPYWRITER 


Willing to take multiple assignments in 


editorial and direct mail for national 
monthly magazine. Send resume, clips 
and salary requirements to Box 1853, 


Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL position with major agri- 
cultural weekly tabloid headquartered in 
Mid-South. Must be good writer and 
experienced in headline writing, layout, 
etc. Prefer some knowledge of agri- 
culture but not essential. Excellent 
salary, profit sharing plan, fringe bene- 
fits. Good future. Send resume of ex- 
perience and education to Box 1739, 
Editor & Publisher, 


WANTED: Reporter-writer for well es- 


tablished English language daily in 
Latin America. Faultless English, 
working knowledge of Spanish. Good 


future, interesting work. Write ful] de- 
tails, references, resume to Box 1868, 
Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


MANAGING EDITOR—Young  adult/ 
alternative weekly newspaper. Well es- 
tablished in large Area 2 city. Want 
pro with ability to innovate and im- 
provise with creative originality. Limi- 
ted funds, unlimited future. Box 1810, 
Editor & Publisher, 


WE ARE WILLING ae pay, tope dollar 
for the person who can give us the 
country’s best news product for 15,000 
circulation. This is a job for a ‘‘shirt 
sleeve’’ editor who will get the job 
done by fitting in the slot for personal 
direction of news and photo coverage. 
We want imagination, creativity, fac- 
tual reporting and community partici- 
pation. We offer top salary, fringes, 
chance to grow with group in which 
the two newest publishers are former 
managing editors. Box 1779, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 


of company publication for company 
operating primarily in West Virginia, 


plus press and community relations 
work. Must be experienced in copy 
editing, interviewing, feature writing. 


Photo skills not essential, but helpful. 
Send resume and salary requirements 
to Box 1813, Editor & Publisher, 

EDITORIAL HELP WANTED: Meow 
wire editor for small daily. Daily News, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio 45895. G. W. tea 


BEGINNING REPORTER or J-Grad 
for 6-day southwest Florida PM, Send 
resume and salary requirements to Box 
1854, Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR 


Excellent opportunity for an imagina- 
tive and creative shirt-sleeve editor to 
manage 2 of our group of dominant 
suburban weekly newspapers—a person 
who can both personally handle and 
direct news, desk work, page makeup 
and photo coverage. Experience in 
community relations a plus. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Send us your resume 
including salary history, c/o Personnel 
Director, Pioneer Press (Sub of Time, 
Inc.), 1232 Central Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
60091. 


MAJOR METROPOLITAN DAILY 
seeks news editor. Candidates must 
have had broad responsibility in daily 


production of their paper, either as 
news editor, managing editor or assist- 
ant managing editor. Please submit 


with each application complete educa- 
tional and employment background, 
professional and other memberships, 3 
references of quality (including 1 from 
a member of the journalistic profes- 
sion), and 6 tearsheets of Page 1 of 
your paper dated Nov. 1 through Nov. 
7, 1978, excluding Saturday, November 
6. Box 1836, Editor & Publisher. 


“Copy EDITORS 


Are you seeking a challenge with pro- 
motional opportunity? If you have 2 
years of solid editing experience, pro- 
fessional skills and a reporting back- 
ground, we'd like to hear from you. 
We produce a high quality editorial 
product which demands hard work and 
perfection. The professional we seek 
will be paid at least $250 per week 
plus exceptional benefits, 


Send resume and samples of your work 
(that will be immediately returned) to 


George B. Irish, Lindsay Schaub News- 
Ropers: P.O. Box 789, Decatur, Ill. 
62525 


An Equal OCU: EET 


MAKEUP EDITOR—BALTIMORE SUN 


If you are a person with considerable 
makeup experience, the ability to work 
in harmony with a union shop, can edit 
copy to exacting style and dummy 
pages, you could be the one for a chal- 
lenging position on The Baltimore Sun's 
City Desk. The person we need must 
think for the future, be able to make 
quality decisions a number of times 
during the night and be adaptable to 
changes. Send resume to William F. 
Schmick III, City Editor, The Baltimore 
Sun, 501 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, 
Md. 21203. 
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HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


NEWS DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 
—Require all levels for expansion pro- 
gram. Northeast. Box 1857, Editor & 
Publisher. 


FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY 


Do you have a well established rep- 
utation in the food field which is 
coupled with solid writing skills? 
Perhaps you qualify for our senior 
editorial opening. 


Do you have 2-3 years of journal- 
ism experience coupled with some 
knowledge of food technology; or 2 
years food technology experience 
with good writing skills? Perhaps 
you qualify for our associate editor 
opening. 


We're a major business publication. 
A detailed resume portraying your 
knowledge, publication record, sal- 
ary expectations and a _ writing 
sample will be reviewed in total 
confidence. 


Box 1864, Editor & Publisher 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


RELIGION EDITOR-WRITER — Char- 
ismatic Missions organization expand- 
ing publications department. Religion 
writing background helpful, but not an 
absolute. Zone 9. Send employment and 
salary history. Box 1845, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EEE 


LIBRARIANS 


EEE 


EXPERIENCED newspaper librarian 
with library and/or journalism degree. 
Duties as assistant: some administra- 
tive, indexing, filing, typing, reference, 
and knowledge of microfilming. Guild 
shop. Metropolitan daily, Zone 5. Box 
1800, Editor & Publisher. 


TTT EEE S_-S_E_ _E_"- 


TECHNICAL REPS 


HELP WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN for Cottrell V15A, $100- 
$160 to start depending on experience. 
Opportunity for quick promotion to 
head pressman. Zone 2. Box 1831, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


PRESSMAN—Head or assistant, for 
Goss Urbanite and Community presses 
with suburban Denver group plant. 
Minimum 2 years experience. 4-day, 
40-hour week. Excellent benefits. 3 days 
to enjoy mountains. Call collect: (303) 
892-5551, Don Brockob. 

BEAUTIFUL SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
has much to offer for year-round living. 
Florida’s fastest growing daily news- 


paper needs experienced person for 
combination department with 8-unit 
HOE letterpress. 3714-hour week 
(nights). Fringe benefits. Contact Per- 


sonnel Office, Sarasota Herald-Tribune, 
Box “719, Sarasota, Bla. S3578') “or 
phone (813) 958-7755. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN WANTED 
for metropolitan New York area. Look- 
ing for a person who knows all Web 
offset equipment, proven background 
in preventive maintenance, scheduling 
and cost control. Challenging and re- 
warding job. Please send full resume 


and samples of your printing, all re- 
plies held in strict confidence, Box 
1842, Editor & Publisher. 
PRODUCTION 
PRODUCTION MANAGER, Zone 9. 
Web press, sheeter, cold type, 4-color 


darkroom, tabloid and magazine pro- 
duction. Share profits with young effi- 
cient, aggressive mechanical, editorial 
and sales crew. 4-day week. Must fill in 
90 days. Salary to match contribution. 
Rerorene: Box 1825, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


E&P Classifieds— 

As effective in 

the newspaper community 

as your newspapers classifieds 
are in your community! 


TECHNICAL REPS 


HELP WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR wanted 
by New York City publisher of weekly 
papers, shoppers and circulars. Must 
have ability to schedule and train new 
personnel. Resume to S. Burzon, Pub- 
lisher, Wisdoms Child, 2770 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10025. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN 


Daily, Zone 6. Must be a strong leader. 
If you are No. 2 or 3 person and desire 
to be No. 1, have experience in photo 
comp and computer typesetting, you 
could be our candidate. Forward 
resume, references and salary require- 
ments to Box 1820, Editor & Publisher. 


WEB OFFSET PRESS INSTALLER— 
experienced in press repairs, operation 
and field installation, Must be willing 
to travel and relocate in Kansas City 
area. Good salary and fringe benefits. 
Send complete resume, including work 
experience and _ references. INLAND 
NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORP., 
1720 Cherry St., Kansas City, Missouri 
64108. 


MECHANICALLY CAPABLE Linotype 
operator, Good pay, full benefits in- 
cluding excellent company paid pension, 
life insurance program. Modern 6-day 
daily. Box 1801, Editor & Publisher. 


ELECTRONIC TECHNICIAN 
Progressive medium size daily in Zone 
4 needs a composing room technician. 
Preferably with third generation ex- 
perience. (Comp Star Pacesetter.) Op- 
portunity with major newspaper group 
in a great area to live. Send resume 
and salary requirements to Box 1844, 
Editor & Publisher. 


TYPESETTER — Experienced Photon 
200B operator preferred but will con- 
sider enthusiastic individuals with other 
typesetting backgrounds. Immediate 
opening on our night shift. Salary 
open. Full company benefits, paid vaca- 
tion. Call Divisional Ad Comp, (201) 
768-2228 between 9AM and 6PM. 


TECHNICAL REPS 


Technical Representatives for 
Compugraphic’s Phototypesetting Systems 
are needed in several major U.S. cities. 


Here’s your chance to join a company that’s grown from ten people to more than 
1600 people in just over ten years, with current sales at $47,000,000 a year— 
up from $30,500,000 last year! 


Don’t pass up this once-in-a-career opportunity to join one of the industry’s fastest 
growing and most successful sales organizations. You’ll need brains, self-initiative 
and a strong background in sales or production. Knowledge of the industry and 
competitive systems is also required. 


We'll provide paid orientation and training at our suburban Boston headquarters, 
a company Car, an expense account and a prime territory. 


If this interests you, you interest us. Call (collect) or write Paul Sweeney to arrange 
for a convenient, confidential interview. 


COMPUGRAPHIC CORPORATION 


80 Industrial Way, Wilmington, 


Listed: American Stock Exchange 


(617) 944-6555 


Massachusetts 01887 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


compugraphic 


CORPORATION 


HELP WANTED 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


FINANCIAL WRITER 
Atlanta-based corporation seeks experi- — 
enced financial writer to join award- 
winning public relations staff. Need 
skilled writer who can interpret finan- — 
cial reports and explain them in simple 
terms for news releases, annual reports 
and other reports to stockholders, news 
media and general public. Prefer busi- 
ness degree-holder. Good salary. Equal 
opportunity employer. Send resume. 
Box 1838, Editor & Publisher. 


INTERNAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
PUBLICATIONS 


General Telephone Company of the 
Southeast has an opening for a person 
with a BS degree in Journalism or a 
related field and two years experience 
in editing publications, including writ- 
ing, layout and photography. 

This employee will have complete re 
sponsibility for our internal publica- 
tions and for providing creative sup- 
port of projects carried on in other de- 
partments. 

Location is Durham, North Carolina. 
Salary range is $915 to $1200 per 
month. Promotional opportunities are 
in the area of management of the over- 
all public relations function. Please 
call (919) 477-9721 collect for further 
information. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE 
P.O. Box 1412 
Durham, N.C. 27702 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


MONTHLY MARITIME school publi- 
cation southern Maryland. Heavy news 
feature writing, some PR, Permanent 
relocation: Box 1721, Editor & Pub- 
isner. 


Positions 
Wanted... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS MANAGER/Ad Director— 
Enthusiastic 29-year-old seeks long 
term relationship with daily or weekly 
group. Qualifications include success- 
ful general management experience on 
20,000 weekly, good sales record on re- 
tail staff of large metropolitan daily, 
Masters degree in commerce, Box 1830, 
Editor & Publisher. 


QUALITY and profit-oriented executive 
put 2 weeklies in black. Ready to pub- 
lish medium daily or head large daily 
editoria] department. $30,000 minimum. 
Box 1859, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED CONTROLLER/CPA 
1 year major metropolitan newspaper. 
14 years heavy Big 8 CPA firm. Seek- 
ing No. 1 financial spot. Florida de- 
sirable. Write for resume: P.O, Box 
7472, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 


SEEK FINAL CAREER STOP in edi- 
torial management spot. Solid 24-year, 
diverse background. Box 1684, Editor 
& Publisher. 


VICE PRESIDENT and General Man- 
ager, Zone 1 weekly newspaper publish- 
ing chain, 60M circulation, conditioned 
for growth sales, profit and expansion. 
Letterpress-offset conversion experi- 
ence, added bonus. Box 1866, Editor & 
Publisher, 


ARTISTS—CARTOONISTS 


: VERSATILB, talented artist with Pratt 


Bachelor’s degree, experienced in seri- 
ous and humorous feature illustration 
seeking work in Boston area, Box 1850, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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ositions Wanted... 


=RSONNEL AVAILABLE FOR ALL NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENTS & ALLIED FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


YEAR-OLD Circulation Manager, 12 
rs experience, 4 years as Circu- 
on Manager in highly competitive 
-ket. Experience on M,E,S, and all 
ses in the circulation field. Will re- 
ite. Resume and references on re- 
st. Box 1795, Editor & Publisher, or 
3) 677-9669. 


2CULATION Director with 18 years 
verience in all phases of circulation 
| promotion on dailies and weeklies. 
sking for challenge. Box 1840, 
tor & Publisher. 


RCULATOR (presently Assistant Di- 
\'tor) ready for career move. Have 
ith, courage and imagination, Can 
sent strong credentials. Prefer pleas- 
; climate but can become snowbound 
right package. Box 1764, Editor & 
blisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


’ MANAGER, large weekly, experi- 
ce ip highly competitive area, de- 
es opportunity with college or univer- 
/y paper. Sales, layout and design. 
' gree. Available January 1. Box 1794, 
itor & Publisher. 


YRKING AD DIRECTOR, non-metro 
| ly. 50, BJ Missouri, $250. Area 3, 
6, 8. Box 1031, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


~~ 


IGGED DOWN by youthquake, sea- 
-aed editorial writer-columnist seeks 
allenging, rewarding job with excit- 


.x future. Prize winner; bilingual 
erman). Box 1823, Editor & Pub- 
her. 


YUNG EDITORIAL WRITER with 
id reporting skills looking for daily 
ar university. Hard working, shirt 
eve reporter. Clear thinking, concise 
iting. New England, North or West. 
ips. Box 1791, Editor & Publisher. 
-ORTSWRITER—Hard-working, _ tal- 
ted, imaginative pro, with layout and 
iting experience. Recently divorced, 
sh to relocate, prefer Southwest or 
dwest. Box 1828, Editor & Publisher. 


2ADE PUBLICATION writer/editor, 
years experience, seeks permanent 
sition on metro or medium. sized 
ily/weekly in Zones 8-9. Can handle 


sk, camera; produce/edit concise, 
-adable copy. Box 1742, Editor & 
iblisher. 

FOR HIRE 


»orts reporter. ll-year veteran. Metro 
ekground. First class deskman, but 
efer a beat. 8608 Holloway Dr., Apt. 
6, Los Angeles, Calif. 90069. 


JUNG MAN with magazine, wire 
rvice and newspaper background 
eks management position with small- 


-edium daily. Relocate anywhere for 
zht offer. Box 1829, Editor & Pub- 


sher. 

DITORIAL OR _ PUBLICITY—Writ- 
g experience. '72 grad seeks position 
1 magazine, newspaper or in book 


ablishing New York metropolitan 
-ea. Box 1564, Editor & Publisher. 
SASONED CITY, wire editor seeks 
sponsible news slot, small to medium 
tily. 40’s, top background, can direct 


> do most of it. Box 1783, Editor & 
ublisher. 


/AGAZINE EDITOR and award-win- 
ing photographer seeks to relocate. 
4 BA in Journalism. Now with 250,000 


reulation 4-color publication. Write, 
2 all layout and production work, 
ther credits include National Geo- 


inglish grad seeks challenging work in 
ournalism. Ambitious, hard-working. 
ny Zone. Resume, writing samples on 
equest. Box 1784, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER, 25, 3 years experi- 
ence, prep, college, pro beats, hot, 
cold makeup, needs change. Require 
$170 week. Prefer +50,000 PM Zones 
1, 5, 4. Box 1691, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG MARRIED NEWSMAN with 5 
years daily and weekly experience seeks 
challenging position with large city 
daily. Any Zone. T. Bruce Tober, (609) 
461-0879, 59-F Millside Manor, Delran, 
N.J. 08075. 

DAILY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER, 
39, seeks managing editorship daily 
newspaper 50M or larger. 16 years 
writer, editor top metro market. Ex- 
perienced all phases. Box 1749, Editor 
& Publisher. 


EDITOR, REPORTER, 15 years wants 
desk job, or reporting job that leads 
to desk, Zone 2. Wide experience. Look- 
ing for newspaper home, future. Box 
1827, Editor & Publisher. 

MANAGING EDITOR with background 
of company promotions. Family, J-grad, 
under 35. Current advancement future 
and salary structure now make change 
necessary to allow career expansion. 
Box 1789, Editor & Publisher. 


COPY DESK/EDITOR—26 years ex- 
perience. Age 53. Prefer AM. Box 1767, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, recent J-Grad with 8 
months experience on small daily, seeks 
growth position in city, feature re- 
porting. Any Zone. References, clips on 
request. Box 1750, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, 29, 21% years experience 
in general news, sports and layout, 
seeks similar position or copydesk work 
with small or medium daily in Zone 7 
or 8. Box 1773, Editor & Publisher. 


SCIENCE WRITER 


Medical writer for large Eastern uni- 
versity wants to relocate in "Western 
mountain area, Zone 7, 8. BA Journal- 
ism. 4 years with AP covering politics, 
general assignment. Prefer environ- 
mental, science or medical writing but 
will consider any challenging position. 
Excellent references. Box 1812, Editor 
& Publisher. 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT Sunday re- 
porter seeks daily beat or sports job. 
Sharp on layout. Box 1815, Editor & 
Publisher, 


SPORTSWRITER OR COPY DESK 
man, 26, 5 years experience. BA de- 
gree, Have covered many sports and 
written column for highly-regarded or- 
ganization, Excellent references, Re- 
sume and clips available. Any Zone. 
Box 1821, Editor & Publisher, 


GETTING MARRIED, reporter, Penn- 
sylvania located, 19 years experience, 
municipal, police, features, some desk, 
BA Journalism; will go anywhere, 
seeking more income. References. Box 
1755, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS-ORIENTED writer seeks work 
with print medium or sports organiza- 
tion. Missouri BJ ’72. Resume and 
samples furnished. Box 1803, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER, 28, seeks 
position as-a political or general as- 
signment reporter on a medium or large 
newspaper. BS in Journalism. Over 5 
years experience, including coverage of 
4 sessions of the Kentucky legislature. 
Male, single. Prefer Florida, Zones 1, 
2, 5. Box 1778, Editor & Publisher. 


GO-GETTER—Seasoned reporter, sub- 
urban editor, community minded—seek 
job with challenge East Coast area. 
Box 1824, Editor & Publisher. 


TOP TEXAS _ newspaperman 
change, any field, Zone 6. Box 
Editor & Publisher. 


needs 
1839, 


COUPLE SEEKING JOBS as team or 
alone. Both are 23, J-Grads, experi- 
enced on weeklies. Husband now re- 
porter-photographer on daily ; wife copy 
artist in print shop. Box 1841, Editor 
& Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


CRITIC/ REPORTER—20 years experi- 
ence reviewing films, TV, art, music, 
theater, all phases of entertainment for 
2 metropolitan dailies, tired of North- 
west rain, seeks employment and sun- 
shine in southern part of Zone 8 or 9. 
Box 1843, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER with limited experi- 
ence with professionals and _ preps, 
some desk, wants back into profession 
with small daily or weekly. College 
graduate, any Zone. Box 1847, Editor 
& Publisher. 


TOP EDITOR 


Prize winning reporter, editoria] writer 
and editor with Washington and over- 
seas experience, age 36, is currently 
employed in key management position 
on major metropolitan daily, but is 
looking for the managing editor’s po- 
sition or top post on a medium size 
daily that is committea to quality and 
growth. Box 1849, Editor & Publisher. 


EX-MANAGING EDITOR of 70,000 


PM daily in Northeast with 20 years 
experience all phases of editorial de- 
partment, seeks editing position in 
Area 1 or 2. Box 1851, Editor & 
Publisher, 


SPORTS EDITOR/ WRITER, 21, single 
(i.e. flexible). 4 years experience week- 
ly, major college, small daily. Good in 
darkroom, nonsports writing, offset 
composition, Medium, large daily or 
good offer from small daily. Any Area. 
Box 1852, Editor & Publisher. 

TALENTED PRO seeks Oregon, Wash- 
ington daily, PR, imagination, drive. 
$11,000. Box 1855, -Editor & Publisher. 


DICK GREENFIELD: Dallas Herald, 
E!] Paso Times, Tyler Telegraph, Long- 
view Journal, wants copydesk any- 
where. P.O. Box 19877, Dallas, Texas 
75219. 


TAKE ME—I'm yours—if you want a 
young, ambitious newswoman, J-grad 
with 2 years reporting/editing/photo 
experience on urban weekly. Conscien- 
tious, reliable—willing to work long 
hours for challenging job on medium 
large daily in Zone 1, Box 1837, Editor 
& Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR—10 YEARS PR, 15 
NEWS; NOW WORKING. BOX 1835, 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 

'73 BJ CUM LAUDE grad seeks news- 
paper job. Newspaper experience, New 
England preferred. Box 1861, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR on New England daily seeks 


editor/writer position on large daily. | 
Extensive experience, BAJsE, family | 
man, 27, will relocate. Box 1863, 


Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT SUNDAY EDITOR—Time 
for change. Ex-weekly editor, ex-re- 
gional magazine boss. 26, want top 
spot on weekly, small daily or Sunday 
paper. Box 1862, Editor & Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


EXPERIENCED JOURNALIST, exten- 
sive newspaper and magazine back- 
ground, desires freelance magazine as- 
signments. Box 1860, Editor & Publisher. 


ITALY AND VATICAN coverage of- 
fered—regular or occasional—by bi- 
lingual American in Rome 3% years. 
MA Philosophy, experienced translator. 
Special interest political and_ social 
analysis. S. M. Schneebaum, Via Aren- 
tina 3, 00153, Rome, Italy. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXCEPTIONAL visual journalist avail- 
able early 1974. Kenneth Murray, Box 
925, Kingsport, Tenn. 37662. Phone 
(703) 225-1488. 


2 BS DEGREE PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
614 years at 20,000 daily, to relocate 
Zones 1, 2, 7, 8, 9. Want to be photo 
staff of weekly or smal] daily. Have all 
darkroom/camera gear needed. Port- 
folio/resume available. Box 1752, Editor 
& Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB OFFSET working foreman, 18 
years experience, 5 years as foreman 
over camera, stripping, platemaking 
and pressroom with Goss Urbanite, 
Community and Suburban. Prefer 
Pacific Northwest for family. Reply for 
resume to Box 1858, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


MANAGER—Twenties. 
and newspaper shops. College grad. 
Know Photon, Compugraphic, PDP-8, 
CSI software, makeup, camera. Zone 1 


Supervised job 


or 2. Hard working professional. Box 
1806, Editor & Publisher. 
DESIRE POSITION in camera and 


pressroom on small daily in Zones 8 or 
9. 15 years experience. References. 
Must relocate for child’s health. Milton 
Knight, 3427 Williams Blvd., Kenner, 
La. 70062. (504) 729-7154, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Saar _— teen _-r---- ESE Sr - 


SPORTS INFORMATION—Present ex- 
ecutive sports editor seeks return to 
sports information field. Has 5 years 
sports writing plus 214 years as Sports 
Information Director. 29 years old, 
married, responsible, hard worker, Box 
1734, Editor & Publisher. 
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Use zone number to indicate location without specific identification 


SNPA leftovers 


By Jerome H. Walker 


Left overs from a reporter’s notebook 
at the annual convention of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association at Boca 
Raton, Fla. 

Group conferences on Tuesday were 
programmed as “Executive Sessions” open 
only to those directly connected with mem- 
ber newspapers and showing the official 
convention badge, but at the last moment 
SNPA president Frank Daniels Jr. in- 
vited reporters to cover them. Mark down 
another score for Florida’s Sunshine Law. 

An “Off-The-Record” discussion by a 
Cost of Living Council official from Wash- 
ington also was opened to the “working 
press.” Joseph L. Kirk, executive assistant 
to the administrator, Office of Price Stabil- 
ization, who was to have been the speaker 
but had to go to Paris instead, provided 
meager headline copy with his explanation 
of the anti-inflation program. 

In a question period he reminded the 


publishers that advertising and subscrip-~ 


tion price increases must be justified by 
cost increases already incurred. That is, 
of course, for those newspapers covered 
by the Phase IV regulations. The formula 
devised by economists for price boosts 
does not take into account the traditional 
practice of hiking ad rates when circula- 
tion rises. 7 

Another note of interest: the Council 
has considered the possibility of broaden- 
ing the exemption base from the present 
level of employes, but Secretary Schultz 
doesn’t think too much of the idea in ear- 
rying cut the decontrol program. 

The convention air was charged with re- 
ports of deals in the making. When sey- 
eral publishers were asked to comment on 
rumors, each gave the standard reply: 
“We get offers every week for our paper. 
Some of them are quite temptin’.” George 
Hodel had a slightly different reply when 
asked how he manages to keep the Beck- 
ley (W.Va.) Herald & Raleigh Register 
an independent family property. 

He said: “I simply tell everyone who 
wants to buy it that we don’t want to 
sell.” As Tom Dewart used to say when 
columnists rumored the sale of the New 
York Sun, “The Sun is for sale every day 
for five cents a copy.” Then Roy W. How- 
ard bought it... every copy. 

a uk co 

Ten out of the 14 past presidents of 
SNPA who answered the roll call continue 
to be publishers of family owned news- 
papers. 

As the newsprint supply becomes 
tighter, the Richmond (Va.) Newspapers 
in the Media General group have a pro- 
gram that may result in 30 percent of 
their tonnage being recycled paper. Gar- 
den State Paper Co., the nation’s only 
major producer of recycled newsprint is a 
Media General subsidiary. 

Wayne Sargent, publisher of the 
Nashville Banner learned about “freebies” 
for newsmen when he was a reporter in 
Hollywood. And the Banner’s respected 


42 


sports editor Fred Russell, has told him 
that passes, booze and other emoluments 
were the way of life when he broke into 
the business at a salary of $16 a week. He 
said he wouldn’t dare suggest to Russell 
newadays that an occasional thank-you 
token would corrupt the sports staff. Sar- 
gent has a more open-minded attitude on 
acceptance of modest gifts than some other 
Gannett group executives. And when it 
comes to identifying products in news 
stories he wouldn’t advocate going as far 
as the Whittier (Calif.) Daily News which 
had a policy of not even mentioning a per- 
son’s occupation lest it amount to free 
advertising, 


Recalling some of the whiz-bang 
newspaper promotions of James Bennett, 
Tammen and Bonfils and Joseph Pulitzer 
around the turn of the century, promoter- 
turned publisher Dick Johnson of the 
Houston Chronicle expressed admiration 
for the results achieved but doubted their 
effectiveness in today’s sophisticated sales 
marketing syndrome. He seemed to sigh a 
little for the good old days when he re- 
counted a “fantastie promotion” that 
netted 20,000 new subscribers for the 
Chronicle a few years ago. It was a sim- 
ple inexpensive contest worked with a ra- 
dio station. With which the paper had a 
time-and-space exchange deal. 


se se xe 


Quotable quotes: On the state of the 
nation—“We're going to hell in a hand- 
basket and we're being told to do it at 50 
miles an hour’... H. L. Stevenson, UPI 
editor-in-chief. 
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Ayer is dropping 
newspaper accounts 


Among the things that N.W. Ayer will 
leave behind when they close down their 
Philadelphia facilities are two newspaper 
accounts—the Philadelphia Bulletin and 
Washington Post. The agency’s general 
manager Bartine A. Stoner Jr. said the 
two accounts have been asked to find a 
new agency. : 


ITU local may strike 


four Rowley newspapers 


Kenneth L. Ramella, president of the 
Cleveland Typographical Union, said on 
November 13 that strikes will be called) 
against the Rowley Newspapers in four 
Ohio cities if contractual settlements have 
not been reached by Thanksgiving. 

Ramella said that 105 employees of 
Rowley’s Painesville Telegraph have been 
on strike since July 6. These include 22) 
printers plus employees in the paper’s 
circulation and editorial departments and 
delivery drivers. 

The Cleveland Local 53 president de- 
nied that the International Typographical — 
Union had obtained a cease and desist 
court order against the local (E&P, Nov. 
10). He added that no union people have 
been connected with a newsprint ware- 
house fire or an explosion at the residence 
of Telegraph publisher D. C. Rowley. He 
said also that the Telegraph is being pick- 
eted under a court injunction limiting the 
number of pickets. 

Ramella pointed out that the ITU has_ 
turned over $25,000 to the Cleveland local 
from a special assistance fund to help | 
finance the Painesville strike. 

Ramella said the other Rowley papers 
being pressed for new contracts are the 
Ashtabula Star-Beacon, Conneaut News- 
Herald, Geneva Free Press and the 
Geauga Times-Leader at Chardon. 
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Guild strikes Sunday 
paper in Wilkes-Barre 


Members of the Newspaper Guild 
struck the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Sunday In- 
dependent November 12. 

Joe Ressa, general manager, said the 
Sunday-only paper might publish Novem- 
ber 18 if printers and pressmen, who re- 


‘cently settled contracts, will cross guild 


picket lines. There are 20 guild members 
on the staff. 

Ressa charged the guild with entering a 
“sweetheart” arrangement with the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader-News-Record, 
(a daily that began Sunday publication 
last year) in order to drive the Indepen- 
dent out of business. He claimed the com- 
petitor granted the guild jurisdiction over 
automated equipment in return for a 
strike against the Independent. 


RUNNING A NEWSPAPER 
IS YOUR BUSINESS. 


SELLING IT IS OURS. 
Kt Ups Mor ale w LOB Es 


Brokers of Newspaper, Radio, CATV & TV Properties 


Washington, D.C.: 


1100 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 20036 (202) 393-3456 


Chicago: 
1429 Tribune Tower, 60611 (312) 337-2754 


Dallas: 
1511 Bryan Street, 75201 (214) 748-0345 


San Francisco: 
111 Sutter Street, 94104 (415) 392-5671 
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They’re great for color work, 

but wed like you to know... 

Burgess Color-Tex Mats are also 

great for molding plastic pattern plates. 


Color-Tex Mats have always met key requirements for color 
work — accurate registration, high compressibility for faithful 
reproduction. Color-Tex Mats also offer stereotypers the suc- 
cessful requirements for molding all plastic pattern plates. 
Try Color-Tex Mats. They are already working great for color 
...and for molding plastic pattern plates. Write for demo. 
Burgess, P.O. 7690, St. Paul, Minn. 55119. 


BURGESS 
NEWSPAPER 
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Attention: 
Newspapers, radio 
and TV stations 


The Scripps-Howard Foundation is sponsoring 

the seventh annual Roy W. Howard Public Service 
Awards to bring recognition and reward to 
newspapers, radio, and TV stations for outstanding 
public service reporting during 1973. 

Cash grants, not to exceed $2500, each 
accompanied by a bronze plaque, will be awarded one 
newspaper and one radio or TV station. Runnerup 
prizes of $1000 and $500 may also be awarded. 

Public service is defined as stories or broadcasts 
that expose and/or correct situations that directly 
or indirectly affect the lives of readers, listeners or 
viewers. Such topics as political chicanery, street 
crime,drug abuse, urban renewal, mass transportation, 
alleviating the problems of sickness and oldage, etc. 
are all considered within the scope of public service. 

Prizes will be given to the editor and station 
manager for distribution to the individual or among 
the individuals at the newspaper, radio, or TV 
station who contributed most significantly to the 
Winning entry. 

Top prize winners in last year’s Roy W. Howard 
Awards were the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
WABC-TV, New York. Seven other entries received 
either cash grants or special mention. 

No entry blank is required, and material must 
have been published or broadcast in 1973. Accompany 
each entry with a sponsoring letter from your editor 
or station manager, along witha brief history of 
the endeavor. 

Entries must be postmarked no later than 
March 15, 1974, and received by the Awards Com- 
mittee no later than March 23. Address newspaper 
entries to Roy W. Howard Awards, The Scripps- 
Howard Foundation, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. Radio and TV entries should be sent to Roy W. 
Howard Awards. WEWS Building, 3001 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

All entries become property of The Scripps- 
Howard Foundation unless accompanied by 
sufficient postage to provide for their return. 


Scripps-Howard 
Foundation 


200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


